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The House of Kuppenheimer 


CHICAGO 


Our book, 


Stvles 


for Men, sent upon request. 


NEW YORK 





Copyright, 1909, B. Kuppenheimer & Co. 


There are models in the new Kuppenheimer Clothes that fairly snap with style— 
that have vigorous lines and clean-cut distinction entirely their own. 
Clothes to match the personality of any man—down-to-date in cut and color, yet 
modest, rich and right. : 
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Franklin 1910 automobiles will average 2500 miles with- 
out tire puncture. It is not necessary to carry extra tires. 


Do you realize that only one per cent of the roads in this 
country is macadam; that the rest are ordinary dirt roads? 

Do you want an automobile that is comfortable only on 
macadam roads or on all roads? 

Franklins with their four full-elliptic springs and laminat- 
ed-wood chassis frame are always comfortable. And because 
of their light weight and easy riding they make better time 
than automobiles of even greater horse-power. 

Franklins are easy on tires. Besides, we use extra 
large tires—larger than are used on water-cooled auto- 
mobiles of much greater weight. On Model H the rear 
tires are 37 x 5 inches, 


of the hood, then down the air jackets around the cylinders 
and out through the suction fan fly-wheel. 

Each cylinder is individually cooled. Air passing one 
cylinder does not pass any other cylinder. Therefore each 
cylinder receives fresh cool air. All cylinders are equally 
cooled and cooled equally around their entire circumfer- 
ence, cooling air reaching every part of every cylinder in 
equal quantity. 

The engine illustration shows the character of the suction 
fan fly-wheel. This fan is a recent development and is far 
more efficient than any previous type. The fly-wheel 

is the only moving part in the 





front 36 x 4 1-2 inches; on 
Model D, rear 36 x 4 1-2 
inches, front 36 x 4 inches; 
on Model G, rear 32 x 4 
inches, front 32 x3 1-2 inches. 

The tires are so large in 
proportion to the weight of 
the automobile that the usual 
tire troubles are avoided. It 
is almost impossible to get 
stone bruises as the tires can- 
not be driven against the 
rims. With ordinary use thcy 
will give 8,000 to 10,000 miles’ 
service. Large tires on light- 
weight automobiles are the 
practical solution of the tire 
question. 

Franklins are quiet running and powerful. The 1910 
models are unsurpassed for elegance of design and _ perfec- 
tion of detail. 








The simplicity and efficiency of our cooling system are 
shown in the x-ray picture of the engine. The darts 
indicate the course of the cooling air which enters the front 





cooling system and since a fly- 
wheel is necessary on any gas 
engine it is evident that our 
cooling system is the limit of 
simplicity. It is also superior 
in every way to any water- 
cooling system. 





Illustration of the engine 
also shows our new suction 
yoke. It is the first perfect 
six-cylinder suction yoke to 
be made and it is one of the 
reasons why our six-cylinder 
engine runs so much better 
than others of that type. The 
inertia effects of the liquid 
gasoline are eliminated §giv- 
ing perfect distribution of gas. 

Hundreds of 1910 Franklins are in use. Deliveries, 
which began in June, are on a fixed schedule. 

Franklin automobiles are built in three chassis sizes, four- 
and six-cylinder, with sixteen different body styles embrac- 
ing touring, two-, three- and four-passenger runabouts, close- 
coupled-bodies, limousines, landaulet, town-car and taxicab. 








PRICES 1910 MODELS 


Model H. Six-cylinder, 42 horse-power Model D. Four-cylinder, 28 horse-power 


Seven-passenger touring-car $3750 Five-passenger touring-car $2890 
Close-coupled-body car , 3750 Close-coupled-body car 2800 
Double-rumble-seat runabout 3600 Double-rumble-seat runabout 2700 
Limousine . ‘ - ‘ 5000 Limousine. ; 1000 

Landaulet. 1000 


WRITE FOR OUR SPECIAL 


Model G. Four-cylinder, 18 horse-power Model K. Four-cylinder, 18 horse-power 
Four-passenger touring-car $1850 Limousine , , ° $3850 
Double-rumble-seat runabout 1800 Town-car . ; ‘ ; 3200 
Single-rumble-seat runabout 1800 Taxicab . ‘ ‘ , 2850 
Runabout with hamper ‘ 1750 


EDITION CATALOGUE DE LUXE 





H H FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY Syracuse N Y 
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On | 
Credit 3 


All-Wool 

Suits and 

Overcoats, 
Your Choice 
of 30 Fabrics, 
Made in the 
Latest Styles 


Prices 


$12.95 
to 
$27.50 










Sent on Approval 


Shs Months to Pay 





The cleverest clothes produced in America are 
shown in our Fall Style Book. We want to send 
it to you free 

See how little good clothes cost when bought 
direct from the maker. See the styles on which 
our designers have worked for the last six months. 

We will send with the book thirty samples of 
cloth, the latest patterns, every one an all-wool 


fabric. We send also a tape line, with simple in- 
structions for measurement. We will guarantee 
to fit you perfectly in any style made in any cloth. 
Make your own choice from our enormous variety. 


The suit or overcoat will be sent on approval. 
If not satisfactory, send it back. You are under 
no obligation. We will return your first payment 

Any garment in this book will be sold to you on 
credit—sold at these amazing prices. You pay a 
little down and a little each month—pay for the 
clothes as you wear them. No extra price, no in- 
terest, no security. 

Thus you can wear the clev@rest clothes created, 
You can buy them at prices which no dealer can 
begin to meet. You can have a very wide choice 
And you can pay as convenient 

There are legions of the best-dressed men in the 


country who are buying their clothes from us 
every season. They get three suits for what you 
pay for two. They get the utmost in style, and 
all-wool cloth. And “they pay as they wear the 
clothes. 

We invite you to join them, Please send for 
this book, and see our remarkable offers. Just 
write a postal or letter. Do it now. (1) 


THE CLEMENT CO. 
409 Franklin Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


MEN WANTED 


1200 men average 
handsome daily profit 





Selling ‘““WEAR-EVER” Aluminum 
pecialties 

Half of these men hdd no previous experience- 

Work made pleasant by our 175 page Instruc 

tion Book. © door-vo-door canvassing. Let 

us show you what others have done. Address 








[xs STEREOPTICONS 


approved equipment 
) for the Lecture Hall, School, 
¥ Church and Lodge. Views 
covering all subjects for in 
struction and amusement. 
Profits assured in giving 
public entertainments. 
Write for catalogue. 
McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dept. 20, 49 Nassau St., New York 
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Established 1783 

















We don’t sell pianos. We publish 


‘“*The Music Trades.’’ 
about all makes 
saves i from fraud 

5 he maki, denon 


musi “TRADES ¢ COMPANY, Deo! J, 505 Fith Ave. N.Y. Giy jf 


I TEACH REAL SALESMANSHIP 


», increase r power t 








thers and command an unus sh algo " 
y man teaching salesmanship who is a sales 
a wholesa 





nited Cor Ir 
free magazine The Sales 
pondence course. Mar 





. | can a profitable emy 
Ww. R. TROTTER Dept. £ 











Ww t build a Bungalow? Our Plans ; of genuine Western 
Taleclows. Beserspwes and Estimates wil! save your Dollars 
Can be tanywhere— and South. 5th Edition 55 cts. Postpaid 


E.W STILLWELL « CO., 120 Henne Block, Los Angeles, Cal 
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co., Washington, D C 


PATENTS THAT P AY * Protect Your Idea! 


E. E VROOMAN, Patent "vevanea as2F. Washington, D C. 


PATENT WATSON E, COLEMAN 


a We oe 612 2F St., , Washington, 
Rates reasonab ferences Be 


anaes Se that PROTECT— 














8.4 A.B.LACEY, Dept 51 Washington . C Estab 1869 | 
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Saturday, October 9, 1909 





General Greely Writes on the Achievements 
of Peary and Cook 


q. A most important article on the prevalent theme of the day— 
the North Pole ——will appear in ‘Collier’s Outdoor America” 
next week. Major-General A. W. Greely, himself an explorer of 
distinction, writes of ‘‘The Conquest of the North Pole.’? General 
Greely commanded an expedition in 1881, which reached ‘the farthest 
north ”’ of that time; but of the twenty-five in the party only seven 
returned. His own experience in the perils of the arctic makes 
him exceptionally qualified to handle the subject — its probabilities 
and its possibilities. He sketches the history of the attempts 
from the earliest on record—to find the pinnacle of the world, down 
to the announcements of Cook and Peary that the goal has at last 
been reached. He discusses the claims of these two explorers dispas- 
sionately, though with frankness and freedom. 


@. To accompany the narrative, General Greely has prepared with 
care an accurate map of polar expeditions. It will be free from 
the error and looseness of the maps which hasty news-stories have 
heretofore provided. 


The Fight for Water in the West 


q@_ ‘Water is literally the life-blood of the growing West.’? Agnes 
C. Laut makes this statement in reference to the conservation dis- 
pute which has recently become so grave. Miss Laut, specially 
commissioned by ‘Collier’s Outdoor America,’’ made a tour of 
scrutiny through the arid States. She was sent to lay open the 
facts—to report exactly what she saw, and without editorial con- 
clusion. In ‘¢ The Water War in the West,’’ a series of four papers 
to begin with the ‘‘Outdoor America’’ of October 16, the writer 
will present these facts, unbiased and unpruned. She parallels the 
arguments on either side of the question, and leaves the evidence 
with ‘‘Collier’s’’ readers. 


q@. The first two articles deal with ‘The Water-Lord and the Water- 
Hog, and the War Over the Water Hole.’’? There is the corpora- 
tion which restricts this vital element for profit, and yet with a 
lenient toll—all the while making it more accessible for the man 
who needs it. Such an enterprise considers the country’s develop- 
ment. On the other hand, there are individuals who may seal 
up the sources of water to extort what they will from a parched 
community. If the monopoly is absolute, and, moreover, hostile, 
then the West may lie utterly fallow—the seed to mold in the 
ground and the wheel to rust in the power-house. 


q@. The whole problem is a heritage of frontier days. It is ‘the 
old war over the water-hole in a more complex form.’’ Water in 
this territory has an economic concreteness not understood by those 
who reside where nature is more liberal. ‘*Water in the West is 
a commodity, which can be taken from the stream in barter like 
any other commodity.’’ And the redemption of these arid expanses 
depends upon their ability to purchase it. But a tithe upon their 
productiveness—if usurious—doubles the difficulty. 


q@. Arid lands are not districts where it never rains, but where there 
is no equalization of rainfall. At certain times of the year, in fact, 
they may even be washed with riotous torrents. But if moisture 
is absent in ‘‘the growing season,’’ then the soil is helpless, unless 
man’s ingenuity comes to the rescue. 


@_ The question which the Rocky Mountain basin asks of itself is 
this: Does it want Government control or private control of the 
water supply? But private control has come to mean corporate 
ownership; and in almost every instance these corporations can be 
traced, by financial clues, to one or two great units of capital in 
New York. Is there a water trust? 


q@_ The writer is fair: She gives the standpoint of the man who must 
irrigate to live, and of the man whose projection of sight ahead of 
his time enabled him to appreciate the value of water. Such a man, 
‘¢the hypothetical poor engineer,’’ spent his business activity and 
his money—-with also what he could borrow— in utilizing this knowl- 
edge. Is he to go unrewarded ? 


q@. Miss Laut examines Colorado in the main, 
the situation in Utah and Arizona. 
made largely possible by irrigation—far outbalances the mineral 
worth of Colorado. Water for producing food, to say nothing of its 
power capacity, is the priceless requisite of this State. Colorado 
equals Great Britain in size, or southern France. It has room for 
their population. If, however, water is scarce with its present mil- 
lion of people, what would be the condition if it had to support 
forty millions ? 


although she notes 
She finds that agriculture 
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MEN AT oe HEAD 


/ CE AFFAIRS PS 


almost invariably 


have raised themselves 


Ability and experience, combined with 
definite knowledge, bring big pay every- 
where. Jlen who know don’t have to 
seek good positions; big concerns are 
hungry for them. 


Learn Higher Accounting 


Acquire the science which will fit you 
for a post of trust. Whatever position you 
hold now, it will double your present value. 
E mployers always rely on a man who 
knows the books from A to Z. 


Are you a Bookkeeper? ‘The profes- 
sion of Public Accountant is only a few 
steps higher up. Qualify yourself for it. 
Gain the knowledge which will make you 
an important man. Our diploma confers 
the title ‘‘Incorperated Accountant,’’ the 
direct road to bigger things. 


Send now, for a full explanation 
of our system; free on request. 


International Accountants’ Society 
103 West Fort St. dep:.c, Detroit, Mich, 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 

LANGUAGE 
PHONE 

METHOD 


Combined with 
The Rosenthal 
Common Sense Method 
: of Practical Linguistry 
The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 
YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNC [ATION OF EACH 
WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several 
times aday at spare moments gives a thorough mastery 
of conversational French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
Send for testimonials, booklet and letter, 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
897 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th St., New York 


bad USTRATIN 
“~ DRAW | NG | cserconn 
' DESIGNING 
a Taught By k MECHANICAL 
ARCHITECTURAL 
SHEET. METAL 
PATTERN 






















You can learn at home in spare time to be 
a commercial artist or draft man. W» quick 


ly fit you for practical work. Our students earn 
money and hold positions while studying. Pere 
sonal criticisms by Instructors trained in this 
country and Europe; and special instruction 
to develop your in« vidual talent. You submit 






work as it is done. You pay as you go; no large advance pay- 
ment required We guarantee proficiency or return tuition 
Write for illustrated catalogs and say which you wish to learn: 
Illustrating, Cart ooning, Commercial De signing, 


Mechanical Drawing, Architectur: a Dr awing, or sonra 
a ne Rap i if you can attend our Re 
Es 


1598, 


The p He School of Drawing, 4516 S St., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


ap This aay 


trator or 














The Saleh School In tin in 


1435 Schofield Bldg., CLEVELAND, 0. 








of its class-room 1 
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College studies 
jo half oe work 











a Mount Beautiful “pan 


Be a Taxidermist. Mount your 
OWN trophies, such as birds and animals. 
Decorate your home or make n 
mounting for othe [ f 

somely paid, Success r 
tuition. Pec ok piesa te = to Me pune 
Birds and An 


AWD N.W Sch.of Taxidermy, 4027 Elwood Bide “Omaha Neb. 
SHORT pyperg: »r the Mag zines. We se 




















s stories and b« on commission ; w 
diab sand vevies Cham and tell re to sell 
' them. Story - bilan \ Journalism 
taught by mail. Our free be ‘Writing 
~ for Profit,’’ tells how The NATIONAL 
adi i PRESS ASSOCIATION, 54 The Baldwin, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Saturday, October 9, 1909 











BALTIAORE. MD. 
$1.50. Baltimore’s leading hotel. 
cs « The Rennert { Typical southern cooking. The kitchen 


ed with of this hotel has made Maryland cooking famous. 


y every- CHICAGO, ILL. 

, lst Boul. and Lake Shore, 
i Iie t Chicago Beach Hotel ° Americanor Europeanplan. 
ms are Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System; 





450 rooms, 250 private baths. Illus. Booklet on request. 


itins NEW YORK, N. Y. 

* Hotel. ly N.Y. Hotel fe . : 
” 4 Broadway Centra eng ie he Plan. ‘Our table Cover Design ° ° ‘ Drawn by Walter Appleton Clark 
fit you the foundation of enormous business. A.P. $2.50. E.P.$1 : 





ion you ee RESORTS New York Takes a Holiday . . Sketches by A. H. Henkel 6 


it value. 








Mm whe NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. Editorials R , : p ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ; , 7 
‘ Directly facing both Falls. J com 
fes . The Clifton me ye pice he sel Gees wanneraaes ‘ 
pro es- summer. $4 to $6 American Plan. Booklet on request What the World Is Doing . : : : ; ; ‘ 9 
y a few Illustrated with Photograph 
for it. R the benefit of our readers we have classified The R f the «“R a it . se Asean 
= j the various hotels in the United States and Canada e Return of the oosevelt. Photographs . . . . 12 
confers according to tariff in their respective cities. One 
t,’’ the asterisk (* ) will be placed opposite the advertisement Twenty Thousand People March for Temperance. Photographs 13 
of the hotel which appeals to an exclusive patronage de- 
nding the best of everything. Two asterisks (* ) ° ‘ p 
tion indicates the hotel which appeals to those who desire Naval Review and Illumination at New York. Photographs ° 14 
test. high-class accommodations at moderate prices ; and three : , 
asterisks (=) indicates the hotel which appeals to com- The Celebration in Honor of Hudson and Fulton. Photographs 15 
ciety mercial travelers and those requiring good service at eco- 
Mich, nomical rates. 














Depicting 300 Years of New York’s History. Photographs . 36 
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inguistry by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in a 
osenthal clear, wholesome way, in one volume: . 
OF EACH Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. Volume XLIV Number 3 
ice sever Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. “ - 7 : - * = eg . 
sh ma sory Knowledge a Father Should Have. P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-430 West Thirteenth St.; London, 10 Norfolk 
: Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. Street. Str i, W. C. For sale also by Daw’s, 17 Green Street, Leicester S, on rn 
or Italian. Street, otrand, . . or sa atso by maw s, 14 sreen otreet, zewester oquare, we 
K 9 pop rei a er ma aie Toronto, Ont., The Colonial Building, 47-51 King Street West. Copyright 1909 by P. F. Collier 
ID Ragwiedne 1 Soaks Wife Should Have. — @& Son. Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New 
New York Knowledge a Mother Should Have. York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Price: United States and Me.xico, 10 cents 
Rncwledge & Mother Shovld Impart to Her Daughter cami ahthatene, Unniad, Wornte ocepy.dese-nwenr, Futdan, Bomteacemnieiraae 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00. NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of 


Vrite for “Other People’s Opinions” s Table of Contents. : P 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Content address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 


PURITAN PUB. CO.., 707 Perry Bldg., PHILA., PA. From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change 


the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. 
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NEW YORK 


Serving the People 

AMMANY GOVERNMENT has been the amazement of the 
world. No great civilized city competes with it except Phila- 
delphia. Our other cities, to be sure, are not what they should 
be. in the thirty-six years from 1870 to 1906 Chicago, Boston, 
and San Francisco were devastated by fire, but there wasn’t one similar 
experience in all Europe west of Constantinople. In schools, gas, water, 
paving, supplies, everywhere is theft. New York’s bad eminence may be 
illustrated in one respect by the article which we carry, in this issue, show- 
ing the methods of our great governing body, the police. The purpose 

of this editorial is to exhibit another side of the same governing spirit. 

New York City is one of the largest advertisers in the world. Ina 
single year—1908—this municipal corporation ordered newspaper adver- 
tising to cost $819,717.50. It should not be thought, however, that 
newspapers retain all of the money paid to them out of the city treasury. 
One of the fundamental principles of Tammany government is that while 
New York City shall pay enormously well for everything, those who 
deliver the purchased goods must divide. 

Of this $819,717.50 set aside out of city funds in 1908 to pay for 
advertising about a quarter of a million dollars went to private indi- 
viduals. This graft was collected by the Securities Advertising Agency, 
which employed in the transaction of its business a city official, ROBERT 
W. BuieH, who was at the time a corporation inspector under appoint- 
ment from JoHN H. O’ BRIEN, Commissioner of Water Supply, Gas, and 
Electricity. Before a Legislative Investigating Committee BLIGH testi- 
fied, under oath, that though he had received from the New York and 
New Jersey Telephone Company (which, under a system established by 
law, is compelled to pay as many corporation inspectors as Commissioner 
O’ BRIEN chooses to put on its payrolls) a regular salary of $100 per 
month, yet he had done no work for the city for almost two years; he 
knew nothing whatever about hydraulics, and he was not informed re- 
garding the city’s water system. 

“Q. Mr. BLIGH, you are employed by whom?—A. The Securities Advertising 
Company. ... 

“(Q. What other employment have you?—A. The Water Department. 

“YQ. The Water Department of the city?—A. Yes. 

“Q. What employment have you there?—A. Corporation inspector. 

“(. How long have you held that position?—A. About three years or two years 
and a half. 

“Q. What is your salary ?—A. $100 a month. 

“Q. What is the last work you did in behalf of the city?—A. Well, probably two 
years ago. 

“(. And since that time you have been drawing $100 a month?—4A. Yes.” 

The lists of newspapers for the placing of city advertisements, after 
being approved by the Board of City Record, were altered in 187 cases, 
the altered pages being, in most instances, initialed ‘‘W. A. W.” 
Patrick J. TRACY, Supervisor of the ‘‘ City Record,’’ testified that these 
initials stood for the name of WriuLiAM A. WILLIs, the executive secre- 
tary to Mayor McCLELLAN. City Comptroller HERMAN A. METz testi- 
fied that the changes were made without his knowledge. These 
alterations consisted in striking the New York ‘‘Sun’’ off the list in 
each case and substituting the ‘‘ Police Chronicle’’ as a medium for city 
advertising. The relations between the New York “Sun” and the 
Mayor’s office were at the time strained. The ‘“ Police Chronicle” is 
not a newspaper of general daily circulation, but it is paid 40 cents per 
line for city advertising, which is the rate paid to the ‘‘ Herald,” 
“Tribune,’’ ‘‘Sun,’’? and ‘‘ Evening Post.’’ 

During the year 1908 the Mayor’s office felt kindly toward a number 
of strong metropolitan papers. In the distribution of the $819,717.50 
of advertising patronage, some of these were favored and some others, 
whose attitude was not so pleasing to the Mayor’s office, were punished: 


Favored Papers Punished Papers 


New York Times $75,237.84 World. . .. . . $3,420.30 
Globe ~ »« Semeeiae American. . . . . 2,935.20 
Mail, Evening . . . 61,473.16 Journal, Evening . . 1,997.00 
Sun, Evening . . . $3,521.60 Post, Evening « « « 200.20 
Herald  41.893.94 Pes: . « st ww SRI 
Felegram 


The ‘‘ Tammany Times,’’ which is the organ of Tammany Hall, and 
devotes its columns to misrepresentation in the interest of the partizan 
political machine, whose leaders have been growing rich at the expense 
of the city treasury, was paid for city advertising in 1908 the sum of 
$14,616.80, or more than the total paid to the ‘*‘ World,” ‘‘American,’’ 
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‘¢ Press,’’? ‘Evening Journal,’”’ and ‘‘ Evening Post.’? The Securities 
Advertising Company, which collected about thirty per cent commis- 
sion for placing this advertising, was a partnership arrangement be- 
tween WILLIAM Gy FosTer and W. J. K. Kenny. KENNY is a Tammany 
politician. Foster, while his business was under investigation by the 
Legislative Committee, left the State, and all efforts to get at the books 
of the company were frustrated. Since under the Tammany system 
Foster and KENNY would scarcely be permitted to keep all their profits, 
these books would have been as entertaining as anything on Dr. ELIor’s 
five-foot shelf. 

One of the Hearst organs puts the case without understatement thus: 
“Tammany is the biggest thief the world has known.”’ 


Finance 
R. ALDRICH KNOWS, whatever the merits of the question, the 
\ people of the United States will at present not accept a central 
bank. Does agitating for one, therefore, appear to him a convenient 
method of avoiding any currency legislation whatever? Such an out- 
come would please most bankers. 


Achilles 

F YOU CARE to follow intelligently the Ballinger controversy, 

which is sure to continue for many weeks, you might do worse than 
read the water-power series which begins in our next issue. The world 
has been treated to some choice views of late. After Mr. Tarr had so 
completely eulogized R. ACHILLES, Mr. HircHcock, the prize politician of 
the Cabinet, and the man who delivered delegates to TAFT because he was 
unable to throw them to CORTELYOU, let his vocabulary loose as follows: 

“RICHARD BALLINGER’S character is as unsullied as the snow of your mountain 
ranges, As well attempt to shake the foundations of the great Mount Rainier 
as to assail the character of the Secretary. I am proud of the representation that 
the city of Seattle has in the Cabinet.” 

Dear old Hircncock: we ean only add, Selah! But rhetorie in the 
final settlement will be of little use. Facts ultimately will decide. For 
instanee, in the conflict of statement between the President and Gov 
ernor PARDEE, the Governor told the exact and demonstrable truth 
Even if Mr. BALLINGER is to be judged by the President not as a public 
servant, but as a defendant entitled to every technical protection, our 
guess still is, in spite of this unfortunate refusal candidly to consider the 
attitude and influence of the Secretary, that Mr. BALLINGER will be forced 
out of office in the next few months. Have you noticed, by the wavy, 
that Captain Fries, who saved to the people what was left of San Pedro 
Harbor, in California, was removed at a critical moment in the fight? 

Mr. TaFt’s ability is high, his purpose pure, but he is credulous and 
surrounded by the astute. Mr. HircHcock’s support of BALLINGER is 
not unnatural, for if he succeeds in making political the forestry and 
reclamation service, he will have still further realized his dream of one 
unlimited machine. With Mr. Tart, also, on his Western trip, was 
JoHN Hays Hammonp, the highly paid employee of the GUGGENHEIMS. 
It is a very unwelcome task for us to cause discomfort to the President, 
but if he does not change his advisers his political usefulness soon will 
end. His talk about new conservation legislation must be heard in the 
light of his experience with Congress about the tariff. Encouraged by 
the President’s shallow and mistaken defense of BALLINGER, Congress, 
if it legislates at all, will hand him a pretty piece of ‘‘ bunk.’’ A special 
committee of Congress, however, is a different thing from the whole of 
Congress: and what the President may receive is an investigation of his 
Interior Department, of which the consequences are likely to be tragie. 
We most earnestly hope he will see the light in time. 

When Mr. Tarr was in Seattle, did he, by any chance, investigate 
the ease of the United States Government against the Sterling Coal 
Company, to set aside land patents for fraud—the alleged fraudulent 
agreement having been made in the office of BALLINGER, RICHARD 
ACHILLES himself acting as attorney for the intending purchaser of the 
‘‘dummy’’ entries? 

Item 
THATEVER MAY BE the wisest course to take toward railroad 
\ regulation, the West is determined at least to end certain 
definite habits of some lines; and the desirability of understanding 
these abuses, and the importance of them, has in these columns frequently 
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been expressed. As an illustration of methods constantly at work, 
take a look at an anecdote which has the elements of melodrama. 
Years ago the Southern Pacific was a party to a lawsuit between the 
Government and that corporation which uncovered a forgery of public 
documents by which the Southern Pacific, had it been successful in the 
suit, hoped to profit. The forgery involved some seven hundred thou- 
sand acres of public lands in California. In an attempt on the part of 
the Southern Pacific to secure possession, under an ancient grant, of a 
portion of these lands, a clerk in the Land and Railroad Division of the 
Interior Department had changed the wording of certain documents 
after their emission by the Department. The forgery was discovered in 
time to enable the Supreme Court of the United States to pass upon the 
question of the genuineness of the documents, which it did. It found 
them to be forgeries. The case may be found in volume one hundred 
and sixty-eight of the United States Reports, at page one. 


Cities and Railroads 
JREVIOUS TO 1897, when public alarm was felt over tne fast-cen- 
] tering control of water commerce by the railroads, all the docks 
and wharfs of Boston were owned or controlled by railroads, steamship 
lines, and other private corporations. In Philadelphia conditions were, 
and still are, the same. At Baltimore the Pennsylvania Railroad con- 
trols three miles, and the Baltimore and Ohio nearly five miles, of water- 
front. The water-front of the great harbors of the Pacific is owned by 
the railroads or by friendly associate corporations. The one exception 
is the port of San Francisco, which is controlled by a State Harbor 
Commission. That commission in the past has always been responsive 
to the wishes and control of the Southern Pacific officials. The consti- 
tution of Califor.‘a contains a provision which forbids any railroad 
company from making any contract with the owner of any vessel that 
makes or leaves port in California, by which the earnings of the one 
doing the carrying are to be shared by the other not doing the carrying. 
This provision has been violated so often and so openly that the 
people of California have forgotten its existence. In the early history 
of the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, when that road was 
in financial difficulties, it was suggested to some of the wealthy citizens 
of Portland, Oregon, that they negotiate its purchase in trust for the 
city, and dismember it at a point east of the Dalles in Oregon. The 
suggestion involved the subsequent sale of the eastern end and the 
conversion of the western end, with its terminus at Portland, into a 
strictly terminal line, which should throw its tracks open to all rail- 
roads. The same suggestion was made in later years as to the terminal 
road between Los Angeles and San Pedro Harbor. These suggestions 
were looked upon at the time as unsound whims. The San Pedro, Los 
Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad afterward acquired the terminal road 
between Los Angeles and San Pedro. The Salt Lake road, in turn, was 
acquired by the Southern Pacific, and the Southern Pacific, in turn, by 
the Union Pacific, which road had meanwhile passed into the control of 
the Standard Oil group of financiers. The earnings of the two terminal 
roads between Los Angeles and San Pedro, both then controlled by Mr. 
HARRIMAN for the Standard Oil, were, for the year 1907 alone, more than 
twice sufficient to rebuild and reequip both roads better than they are now 
built and equipped. 
Orchard Again 
IDESPREAD INQUIRIES are still made as to whether the San 
\ Francisco Gas and Electric Company has really repudiated HARRY 
ORCHARD’S confession. The facts, briefly, are these: FRED W. Brap- 
LEY, a San Francisco mining engineer, had been president of the Bunker 
Hill & Sullivan mine in the Coeur d’ Alenes at the time of the miners’ 
riots there. At twenty minutes to eight on the morning of November 17, 
1904, BRADLEY descended three flights of stairs from the top flat of a 
building on the corner of Washington and Leavenworth Streets in San 
Francisco. He had just finished his breakfast, and was smoking a freshly 
lighted cigar. As he placed his hand on the knob of the street door 
and opened it, an explosion took place. BRADLEY was thrown into the 
street, and suffered severe injuries. The owner of the flats brought suit 
against the San Francisco Gas and Electric Company for damages, claim- 
ing that the explosion was the result of a careless gas leak, and recovered 
something over ten thousand dollars. Some time after the trial of the 
gas case Former Governor FRANK STEUNENBERG of Idaho was killed by 
a dynamite explosion. ORCHARD was arrested for this crime, and sub- 
sequently confessed that, among other crimes, he had attempted the life 
of BRADLEY by a device similar to that which killed SrEUNENBERG. He 
had tied one end of a string to the knob of BRADLEY’s front door a few 
minutes before the time BRADLEY was in the habit of leaving his house 
in the morning. He had also, according to the confession, previously 
poisoned the Bradley milk supply. This was corroborated by the 
BRADLEYS, Who had had a chemical analysis of the milk made, after a 
timely discovery of its infection. After ORCHARD left San Francisco, 
where he masqueraded under the name of Berry, his landlady dis- 
covered in a ¢loset of his room a device similar to that which ORCHARD 
asserted that he used in attempting to kill BRapLEy. The case of 
LINFORTH against the Gas and Electric Company was tried by both sides 
on the theory of a gas explosion. When the motion for a new trial was 
presented to Judge GRAHAM, he refused to consider the affidavits of 
JAMES MCPARLAND, the Pinkerton detective, and Governor GOODING ot 
Idaho, as to ORCHARD’S statements made to them. The Supreme Court 


last July, in passing upon this question, said the granting of a ney 
trial on the ground of newly discovered evidence was largely discretion. 
ary with the trial judge; and further, that these affidavits were not 
authenticated by bill of exceptions, and therefore were not properly 
before the court. This is all there is to the San Francisco incident. 
It not only does not discredit ORCHARD, but it shows a characteristic 
result of forms and rules. The San Francisco Gas and Electrie Com- 
pany paid ten thousand dollars, with costs and interest, for an injury 
for which ORCHARD says he alone was responsible. 


Something About Music 

rT XHE FAR WEST is awakening to its musical possibilities. The City 

| Council of Los Angeles has appropriated $10,000 for the support 
of its municipal bands. Des Moines, Iowa, has subscribed $15,000 for 
one night of grand opera. From ten to twelve thousand people have 
listened to the works of the great masters nightly during the past sum- 
mer in Denver’s public parks, and that city is willing to give $150,000 
for two weeks of musical luxury. Denver doesn’t like the idea of 
Kansas City drawing on her population for the support of grand opera 
in the latter city. The Colorado capital gathered «two and a quarter 
millions of dollars into her bank vaults as a result of the last Democratic 
National Convention. If a national political convention can loosen the 
purse-strings of the East, Lincoln, Grand Junction, Albuquerque, Trini- 
dad, and Salt Lake may be lured by music to an appreciation of the 
advantages of Denver’s hotels and dry-goods emporiums. The Tivoli 
Opera Company has for years made of San Francisco the most musie- 
loving city of the West. Seattle’s Symphony Orchestra is assured by 
an annual subscription by her citizens of $40,000. Portland, singularly 
enough, is behind in publie music, though ahead of nearly every Far 
Western city in quieter intellectual and musical culture. The musical 
organizations of Tacoma and Spokane are active and full of results. 
PADEREWSKI received $57,000 for twenty-one concerts west of and in- 
eluding Denver, while his entire one hundred concerts in America 
netted him less than $160,000. Mme. ScHUMANN-HEINK, writing to a 
sister artist, advised her to be sure to visit southern California and sing 
for the people of Los Angeles and of the Coast towns. It was the one 
place in the world, she wrote, where she herself felt like pouring out her 
soul amid nature’s flowers. PADEREWSKI speaks of the vast stretches 
of country, the legends of the Mochi Indians, and the early Spanish 
lore as the possible groundwork of a great symphony that will some 
day be written in and around the Southwest. 


Historical Plymouth 

NVEN IN BOSTON part of the ground floor of the Old State House 
kk is used for a railway station and the whole of Faneuil Hall’s for a 
meat and vegetable market. At Plymouth, although the Pilgrim Society, 
out of a twenty-five-cent entrance fee, maintains that minute but im- 
portant muscum of relics, Pilgrim Hall, nothing is done to keep intact 
What remains in the town of seventeenth-century building. For in- 
stance, the Doten house, erected in 1660, was not long ago pulled down, 
while some of the still extant original seventeenth-century structures 
now form part of larger modern edifices, as JAMES COLE’S blacksmith’ s 
shop does, JACOB MITCHELL’S habitation, and the domicile of WILLIAM 
Crow. By us the dwellings of our forefathers at Plymouth ought—if 
only from the archeological point of view—to be held in as great regard 
as the house of Livia, on the Palatine Hill, and the house of the Vetii, 
at Pompeii, are by the Italians of the present day. It is perhaps 
debatable whether, if the town of Plymouth were not rich enough to 
purchase such properties from their owners, the acquisition and subse- 
quent care of them should devolve upon the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts or the United States of America. There is far more spare cash 
hereabouts than there ever was in Italy. Can the amount of intelligence 
be less? 

File for Reference 

NOR FUTURE USE, now that the Hudson-Fulton celebration has 
|: run its course, a word may be said about the art side of the affair. 
In contrast to the splendid exhibition of paintings, which was solely 
under the auspices of the Metropolitan Museum, were the commonplace 
and often ugly art features, whether in seulpture, architecture, or 
decoration, of the general celebration. The cause was simple. The 
committee in charge, instead of engaging the highest talent accessible, 
yielded in too many instances to the requests of those who sought the 
work ; and in art that method is not the one by which the most notable 
results are reached. 

Studying German 

FARIOUS YOUNG MEN have asked why we think the study of 
\ German so important. The reason is, that the Germans are leaders 
in many very important depariments of modern thought, and much of 
the most valuable contemporary material in secienee, history, philosophy, 
and economics is accessible only to those able to read that language. 


Staying Power 


"ILL THERE BE musical comedy this approaching winter 
\"\ entirely centering about the Great Event, with Aretie scenery 
and choruses of Eskimo Maidens; or in afew short mouths will nothing 
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What the World Is Doing 


A Record of Current Hvents 


Lest France should monopolize the air, the Ger- 
mans instituted a week of flight at Johannisthal, 
beginning September 26. But the week opened stolidly, 
with disobedient machines and few spectators. Gallic 
lightness seems desirable for these levitation contests. 
Late reports, which may have been edited or 
censored, tell of a Spanish victory all along the line 
against the Moors. It was announced that Zeluan, 
the Riff stronghold, fell on September 27. @ A gen- 
eral election will soon be forced in England. That 
is now the belief as the result of Arthur Balfour's 
speech at Birmingham on September 22. He assailed 
Lloyd-George’s Budget as showing a dangerous ten- 
dency toward slipshod communism. The Budget cam- 
paign has already achieved enough phrases to dim 
the halcyon days of Disraeli. Lord Rosebery calls 
the Budget ‘“‘a long and haphazard catalogue of impo- 
sitions,’ and “a revolution without a mandate.’’ In re- 
ply Lloyd-George calls his effort “a soft-nosed torpedo.” 
@ Not since Paris was illuminated for a non-arriving 
Czar in 1901 has a modern city been so gay with lights 
as New York in the Hudson-Fulton week. Four great 
bridges, skyscrapers, ocean steamers, and wharfs were 
festooned with bulbs and electric garlands. The show in 
all its intricate program ran off as planned, with few mis- 


Zchoes of the Journey 


HE President’s speeches are filling the editorial col- 
sa umns quite as much as the news columns with 

comment and reverberation. His tariff speech has 
not come off unseathed. The progressive Republican 
papers of the West are frankly displeased. Such are 
the St. Paul “Pioneer Press,” the Nebraska “State Jour- 
nal.” the Chicago “Tribune,” the Des Moines ‘Register 
and Leader.” 

The Chicago “Tribune” says: 

“There is a certain inconsistency in the President’s 
attitude, the inconsistency of a superlatively honest man 
seeking to reconcile his theoretical view of the tariff with 
the tariff which the stand-patters of his party forced 
upon him, in order that the party may not be injured 
and the prosperity of the country retarded. The “Tribune 
can not follow Mr. Taft along the line of reasoning ex- 
posed by the Winona speech.” 

The Davenport (lowa) ‘Times’ says: 

“He admits the party has kept only three-fourths of 
its promises.” 

The Atchison (Kansas) “Globe” says: 

“It is too early to judge the sort of President Taft 
will make, but at least the contrast with his predecessor 
is remarkable. Can you fancy toosevelt defending Al 
drich, which amounts to a defense of the tariff bill? Or 
branding as party traitors insurgent Congressmen? Not 
he, the greatest insurgent of all. and Roosevelt was won 
derfully popular, particularly in the West. Whether the 
Taft. smile can counteract the Taft talk is something 
time alone can tell.” 

The Kansas City “Star” says: 

“President Taft’s Winona speech will be a profound 
disappointment to the whole country, but especially to 
the West, which was first and strongest in the support 
of his candidacy for the office of Chief Magistrate and 
had the greatest confidence in his capacity as well as 
his ‘sincerity. It is plainly revealed that the President 
does not comprehend the popular view of the tarifl 
question.” 

The Providence “Journal” does not give the propheti: 
Aldrich the honor ladled out to him by Mr. Taft in his 
chat on finance: 

“When Mr. Taft credits Mr. Aldrich with ‘an earnest 
desire to aid the people’ he attributes to him a benevo 
lence Which even the people of his own State have not 
known him to possess. And the ‘deep suspicion’ of which 
Mr. Taft complains is the natural consequence of the 
Senator's publie career.” 


But the San Francisco “Chronicle” is more hopeful: 
“Senator Aldrich, while no orator, is one of the clear 
est-headed men and most lucid speakers in the country 
And the fact that he has so long been the target of the 
yellow press and the muck-raking magazines is prima 
facile evidence that he is a high-minded and_ patriotic 


citizen.” 
The Pigskin Library 
i ODORE ROOSEVELT has written up the first 


of his African hunting artick In the October 
Scribner” he tells of the lions and hartebeests. 
and troops of impallas he met, and of the traveling library 
Which he took. his pigskin library,” the portable shelf 
OF good literature vhich cheered Kermit and him 
through the long nights in the perilous veldt. 
He sees in Africa now what Europe once was in the 
era of the Pleistocent 
“The teeming multitudes of wild creatures, the stu 
pendou size of some of them, the terrible nature of 
others, an thre low culture of many of the savage 
tribes, especially of the hunting tribes, substantially 
reproduced the conditions of life in Europe as it was 
led by our ancestors ages before the dawn of anything 
that could be ealled civilization.” , 
’ rhe pi a higt ivilization all at onee thrust 
into an erimpose UDO? vilderness of savage 
men 


- The Week 


haps and little disorder. @ Mr. Taft formally opened the 
Gunnison Tunnel at Montrose, Colorado, on September 
23. He touched the button and the workmen broke out 
the bulkheads. This is one of the largest of the Gov- 
ernment’s irrigation projects, and the most spectacular. 
It will reclaim 140,000 acres of arid land. It diverts the 
waters of the Gunnison River, now wasting themselves in 
an unresponsive canyon, to a valley whose soil is fertile 
when watered. The investment has been about $6,000,- 
ooo, and the result in land values will be about $15,- 
000,000. @ Standing in the great white hall of the Mor- 
mons on Sunday, September 26, Mr. Taft emulated 
his predecessor in homiletics, lining out a text and 
preaching a sermon on a “soft answer”? and “the 
little things of life, which, after all, constitute nearly 
all there is in life.” Continuing in this sermonic 
strain, he said: “ The truth is that a man’s life in his 
family, with his wife, his children, his mother, with his 
neighbors, is not made up of grand-stand plays and 
defiance of the elements and all that sort of thing. It 
is made up of a series of little acts, and those little 








The Late Governor Johnson 


John A. Johnson, Chief Executive of Minnesota, 
died at Rochester, Minnesota, on September 21, 
as the result of a surgical operation. He was 
considered a strong candidate for the next Presi- 
dential nomination by the Democratic Party 
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Otto T. Bannard 
Nominated for Mayor by the Republicans of New 
York on September 23. Prominent in the busi- 
ness and financial circles of the city, he was for- 





merly Commissioner of the Board of Education 
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acts and little self-restraints are what go to make up 
the man’s character.” @ On the day after his preach- 
ment the President dropped down a hole in the ground, 
1,200 feet deep, at Butte, Montana. It was the Leonard 
copper shaft. @ Fusion in New York did worse and the 
Republicans better than the public had expected. After 
the anti-Tammany forces, including Mr. Hearst’s Inde- 
pendence League—alien particles, each and all of them 
—had failed to coalesce, the Republicans went into a 
corner by themselves—to Carnegie Hall, in fact—and 
on September 23 nominated for Mayor Otto T. Bannard, 
a clean-cut business man, fifty-five years old. He isa 
a banker and the president of the New York Trust Com- 
pany. He has been a lifelong Republican, and is 
treasurer of the Republican County Committee. @ Wil- 
liam Travers Jerome, who is running independently and 
by petition for District Attorney of New York County, 
has revealed the platform on which he will conduct his 
campaign. He will run on his record, with the catch- 
words of “efficiency” and “economy.” He has pla- 
carded the elevated and subway stations with statements 
that the business in his office has increased forty per 
cent, but that the appropriation has not been exhausted. 
@, The Cook-Peary dispute has become so deadly that 
nothing short of a scientific tribunal will settle the storm 


The article is full of the forthright downright utter 
ances which his people have learned to love; and of 
the scorn of “mushy sentimentality.” “To protest 
against all hunting of game is a sign of softness of 
head, not of soundness of heart.” 

“The intellectual level of those well-meaning persons 
who apparently think that all shooting is wrong.” 

He describes “the most interesting railway journey 
in the world.” “As we sat on the seat over the cow- 
catcher it was literally like passing through a vast 
zoological garden.” “The very night we went up there 
was an interruption in the telegraph service due to 
giraffes having knocked down some of the wires, and a 
pole, in crossing the track.” He liked Selous, the big 
game hunter, a whole lot. 

“There was one other bit of impedimenta, less usual 
for African travel, but perhaps almost as essential for 
real enjoyment even on a hunting trip, if it is to be of 
any length. This was the ‘pigskin library,’ so called be 
cause most of the books were bound in pigskin. They 
were carried in a light aluminum and oilcloth case, 
which, with its contents, weighed a little less than sixty 
pounds, making a load for one porter. It included a few 
volumes carried in the various bags, so that I might be 
sure always to have one with me, and Gregorovius, read 
on the voyage outward. It represents in part Kermit’s 
taste, in part mine; and, I need hardly say, it also rep 
resents in no way all the books we most care for, but 
merely those which, for one reason or another, we 
thought we should like to take on this particular trip.” 

There are several of the world’s “best books” in that 
jungle university, but the bulk of the world-end reading 
is a collection of the English poets—the Shelley-Keats 
Browning-Tennyson set. Twenty of his thirty-six authors 
are poets, and we like to think of him as not disapprov 
ing of the gentle lyricists even for ‘men of action” 
thridding the jungle. 


Governor Johnson 


Y THE death on September 21 of John A. Johnson, 

B three times Governor of Minnesota, the Demo 

cratic Party lost another such man as Governor 

W. E. Russell of Massachusetts—a sane, progressive, 
and vote-getting leader. 

He was born in St. Peter, Minnesota, in 1861, the 

son of Swedish emigrant parents. His father was a 

drunkard, the laughing-stock of the town. who died in 


the almshouse. His mother just lived to see the son 
Governor of the State. There were six children when 
he started work, and little money. The boy, John, 
delivered his mother’s washing to the neighbors. “Life 
was not very funny,” he said. Patient and saddened, 
he stood up and “let life come at him.” He had to 
leave school at thirteen years of age. He worked as 


clerk in a drug-store, and sang tenor in the town 
quartet. 

He began to be a “mixer” in the village as well as 
in the store. He was secretary of the fire department, 
amateur lawyer at mock trials, singer, actor in “benefit” 
theatricals, captain of the military company, oflicer of 


the County Fair Association, town journalist. He was 
a member of the Woodmen, Elks, Knights of Pythias, 
and Masons. Then he went on the St. Peter “Herald.” 
and became a Democrat in politics. He developed execu 
tive capac ity, becoming an official of the Nicollet County 
Fair Association, and president of the State Press 


Association. 
He was nominated as an unknown man in 1904—a 


Democrat in a Republican State. He made formal and 
informal speeches, one hundred of them, speaking in 
seventy-five counties. He made friends easily and natu 
rally. He was a born “mixer.” The Republicans han 
dled the campaign against him in a way that has become 
histori the high-water mark of ineptitude They dug 
up his parentage and cirecularized the State with the 
information that his drunken father had died in the 
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Roosevelt carried the State by 160,000, and Johnson, a 
Democrat, carried the same election by 8,000. 

As Governor he was “a first-class 
originated the plan for a 
discuss insurance. 


hired man.” He 
conference of Governors to 


In 1906 he was sent back to office with a plurality of 
70,000, In 1908 he was again elected Governor. 





Arctic Veracity 
Cook 


PNORTY reporters put Dr. through a grueling 
4 test on September 22. An impression of the man’s 


honesty and modesty seemed to gain with the ma 
jority of those present, though the New York ‘Times,” 
Which has been a resolute advocate of Commander Peary 
and his charges, set a sleuth at work in the person of 
Harold Jacoby, Rutherford Professor of astronomy at 
Columbia, who analyzes the explorer’s answers and con 
cludes that “there is no valid reason why 
refuse to communicate his observations. 








Cook should 

All the volumi 

: nous interviews and newspaper correspondences amount 
The American Dreadnought to Dr. Cook’s bare word, no more, no less.” 

if We quoted some representative English sentiment last 

The new 20,000-ton battleship, ‘* Delaware, week on the Polar race. It was frankly skeptical of Dr. 

a Cook and enthusiastic over Peary lhe 


considered the greatest warship in the world 
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American news 


J papers have in the main been grieved over Peary’s attack 
. . on Cook, and the editorial references, with some excep 
‘ . tions, have been friendly to Dr. Cook’s claims. 
’ ‘1 7 °9 The Atlanta “Constitution” says 
ft Hf ® “In view of his connection with the navy and his long 
; Pe ind brave search for the Pole, the publie was generally 


prejudiced in favor of 
the full 


But his 


Peary, and 
praise that his 
toward D1 regardless of the 
truth or falsity of that gentleman’s claims 
of the exclusive story of 


inclined to give him 


meed of great feut 


attitucde 


deserves. 
Cook 


and his sale 
is discovery has weakened him 
in the publie estimation.” 
rhe Springfield “Republican” says: 
Cook has been for the most part modest and quiet. 
The reekoning against Pe iry hes, 


first, in ms rasping 


ittacks on Cool next, in his positive assertions that he 
in “pl e that Cook was not at the Pole. whereas. to 
inbiased people, absolute proof of su 


1a nevative propo 


ition as this seems almost an impossibility.” 




















Eneli public opinion, while still recognizing Peary 
is a great explorer and one who doubtless reached the 
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Peary’s fourteen charges against Cook, including the 
statements that the equipment of sledge and snowshoes 
was inadequate and impracticable, that the Smith Sound 
tribe of Eskimos to a man, and Cook’s two Eskimos, all 
say that he had not been out of sight of land, and that 
if Dr. Cook had actually been at Cape Thomas Hubbard 
he would have brought back a 1906 Peary record left in 
a& cairn. 

Somewhat of a blow was administered to Dr. Cook by 
the discovery that certain of the photographs in the 
“Evening Telegram” accompanying his polar dash arti- 
cles were taken in 1901, although the caption called 
them “Remarkable Iceberg Photographs Taken by Dr. 
Cook on His North Pole Trip.” No statement has 
yet been made as to whether the newspaper or the 
explorer “faked” the display. 


More Work for Congress 


HE President continues to “circulate” with energy. 
At just the time of the year when stern peda- 
gogues are planning out the year’s work for the 
small boys, Mr. Taft arranges a program of crowded 
hours for Congress which will keep them excited and 
busy for all the next session. At Des Moines on Sep- 
tember 20 he dealt with the Sherman anti-trust act 
and the interstate commerce law. He advocates the pre 
vention of injunctions in labor disputes, except in “rare 
and meritorious cases.” 

He deals with the delay entailed by litigation over 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission. He 
proposes as remedy to facilitate these appeals from the 
commission “the creation of a separate interstate com 
merece court of five members which shall sit in Wash 
ington and which shall be the only court to which peti 
tions can be made, and it is proposed to allow a single 
judge to make an order staying the proceedings of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission but sixty days, and 
thereafter that no injunction shall be allowed against 
the order of the commission unless granted by the whole 
court of five members.” Appeal would be made to the 
Supreme Court only from this interstate commerce court. 

He believes that a special exception, inserted in the 
present anti-trust law for the trade-union class, would 
be vicious class legislation, but that amending the law, 
so as to omit the labor boycott, obtains the same result 
for the laboring class. 

At Denver, on September 21, the President spoke on 
the corporation tax and the proposed corporation it 


come-tax amendment. He said he preferred the eor 
poration tax to the direct income tax, because the direct 
income tax puts a premium on perjury. 

““The proper authority to reduce the size of fortunes 
is the State rather than the central Government. Let 
the State pass laws of inheritance which shall require 
the division of creat fortunes among the children of the 
decedents and shall not permit a multimillionaire to 


leave his fortune in trust so as t keep it in a mass 
make n h more drastic the rule against perpetuities 
Which obtain at common law, and then impose a heavy 
and graduated inheritance tax which shall enable the 
State t re large in the proceeds of such larg 
accumt tior of ealt vhich « li hardly have beer 
brought a { tve throne ts 
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The President Addressing the Crowd at Grand Junction, Colorado, After Opening the Gunnison Tunnel 


President Taft on the afternoon of September 23 stood on the brink of the deepest irrigation ditch in 
the West, and far out in the foot-hills, with not a settlement in sight, made the electrical connection 
which started a flow of water through the Gunnison Tunnel that will reclaim 140,000 acres of arid land 
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The Return of the ‘‘Roosevelt’’: Commander Peary at Sydney 
































Professor Donald B. McMillan 


An assistant on the expedition 























George A. Wardell 


Chief engineer of the ‘ Roosevelt”’ 


Dr. John W. Goodsell 


Surgeon of the expedition 





Commander Robert E. Peary and His Family 
Mrs. Peary and her two children surprised the explorer by proceeding down the 
harbor of Sydney in a small tug and joining the “ Roosevelt” before it reached 
the port. 


Mrs. Peary had awaited her husband for several days in Sydney 
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Mat Hensen 


Trophies on the “Roosevelt” 


Results of the explorer’s marksmanship 


Captain Robert A. Bartlett 


Who navigated the ‘ Roosevelt” 


Commander 


Peary’s negro servant 





The North Pole Flag 
Hoisted at Sydney for the first time 











Arrival of the “ Roosevelt” at Sydney, September 21 


The return of the ‘“ Roosevelt’ to Sydney, Nova Scotia, was the occasion of the greatest celebration in the history of that little city. The buildings 
and public places were decorated with English and American flags, side by side. with flowers in the streets. Mayor 
Further arrangements, including a banquet, had been made to honor him, but Commander 


Commander Peary was pelted 
Richardson extended a formal address of welcome to the explorer. 


Peary declined to receive them, announcing that he would accept no public demonstrations until the controversy between Dr. Cook and himself had been settled 









































Twenty Thousand 
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People March for Temperance in Chicago 

















~ Some of the Women in the Procession—A Company of Christian Endeavorers, Who, With the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Were Very Prominent in the Line 
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Men and Women Marched Together in Certain Divisions of the Parade 
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One of the Signs of the Parade—Paraphrasing a Popular Song 
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The Ghosts—Representing Men Who Have Died of Drink in Sunday Saloon Brawls; Each Sign Gives the Name and Details of a Tragedy 


The most remarkable demonstration for temperance ever seen in Chicago—and, no doubt, in the history of the movement—took place on September 25. 
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Twenty thousand Prohibitionists formed the parade, which marched down Michigan Avenue and around 


for total abstinence was a revelation to the citizens of Chicago. A notable feature of the procession 











‘the loop,” 
Frederick D. Grant. Fifty thousand people were banked upon the sides of the street to watch it. The extent of 


was the nt 


or business center, led by Major-General 
the enthusiasm displayed on this occasion 


umber, as well as the effectiveness, of the 


banners and floats—all pertaining to the results of liquor Some of the signs in the ‘‘Ghosts”’ group contained such inscriptions as these: “ James Davis 
fatally shot by bartender in Sunday saloon,” ‘“‘Aged woman’s head split open with ax by son on a Sunday spree,” and * Peter Rio dropped dead in Sunday saloon” 
— : 
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Naval Review and Illumination at New York, September 25 
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“Halt Moon” Singer Building 


Panoramic View of the Naval Parade Passing the Lower End of Manhattan Island on its Way Up the River to Review 





British cruiser “Argyll” 











The Dense Mass of Spectators Watching the Ships from the Slope of Riverside Drive 
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Hudson and Fulton Landing at the Water Gate 


| Along the Sea-Wall at the Battery, Viewing the Formation of the Parade 
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Beginning the Celebration in Honor of Hudson and Fulton 


Trinity Building United States E ss Building 26 Broadway, home of “Standard Oil” Washington Building 


West Street Building Hanover Bank Building “Clermont " Bowling Green Building 


the Battleships and to Witness the Ceremonies of Welcome to the ‘“ Half Moon” and the “Clermont” at the Water Gate 


- 


“Half Moon” The Water Gate “Clermont” 


The Water Gate at One Hundred and Tent’ Street and Riverside Drive, Where the City We'comed the “Half Moon” and the “ Clermont” 





The Plaza Hotel Reflected in Central Park’s Lake Illumination of the Court of Honor on Fifth Avenue, Between Fortieth and Forty-Second Streets 
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The Pageant Depicting 300 Years of New York’s History 





Rear-Admiral Hamilton; Admiral Le Pord. Vice-Admiral Seymour; The Vice-President; Governor Hughes; General Woodford; Grand Admiral Von Koester 


Float Representing the Treaty The Float Representing the Cap- 
Made by Bronck with the Indians The Central Section of the Official Reviewing Stand ture of the Fort at Stony Point 


Tammany Leader Murphy at the Head of His Braves Mayor McClellan and Mr. Herman Ridder Leading the Procession 











The Polish Societies 


The Police Had the Greatest Difficulty at Some Points Along the Line of March to Keep This Huge Crowd Under Control 
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The Police Camorra 


A Plain 


Tale of the Black Code Under Which the New York Police Succeed in Ruling 


and Ordaining the Fate of Those Appointed to Their Command 


By WILLIAM 


BROWN MELONEY 

















HERE is no 
subject which 
engages the at- 
tention of the 

. American people 


so much as their police. 
Take the smallest town in 
the United States, with 
only a handful of blue 
coats, and you find that 
“the foree” is its uncon- 
trollable bugaboo. Few 
municipal campaigns are 
decided without the police 
being the ruling or one 
of the determining issues. 
Former Inspector McLaughlin Decent men are elected 

to office who hurl them- 
He used the city’s Detec- selves at the monster of 
tive Bureau as adivorce police corruption and 
evidence agency and had graft. Sometimes they 
to resign when caught ¢atch a crooked chief 





or captain or patrolman, 
and “break” him, but when it comes to a criminal 
prosecution and putting him in stripes, there is al- 
ways a fly in the ointment of correction. They must 
rely on the untrustworthy and prejudiced sources of 
the police themselves or the vengeful tongues of the 
underworld for the convicting testimony, and in nine 
cases out of ten the element of reasonable doubt be 
comes the key of a defendant’s escape. In all the reform 
upheavals in New York, only one police captain has ever 
been put in stripes. He was a man named Carpenter, 
who, after being dismissed from “the force,” pleaded 
guilty to save himself the expense of a trial and went to 
the county penitentiary for thirty days. The decent men 
pass out of office, and when the wheel turns round again 
and a new set is elected, they are confronted with the 
eternal problem of clean government—the police. 

What is true of San Francisco is true of Detroit. 
What is true of Philadelphia is true of St. Paul. What 
is true of Boston is true of New Orleans. What is 
true of Chicago is true of New York. The police are a 
law unto themselves. “The System” is everywhere. It 
is more than a system; it is a Camorra. The code of 
“stick together and don’t squeal” is inexorable. Few 
policemen have transgressed it and escaped the penalty. 
Notable among this few in all the history of the Amer 
ican pelice is Chief Inspector Max Sehmittberger of 
New York. He “squealed” to the famous Lexow Com 
mittee; he told how much graft he had collected, by 
whose orders he collected it, and with whom he divided 
it. He was only a wardman when he made that con 
fession, but he has managed to come along through the 
intervening time and ranks to his present position. I 
have said that he has escaped the penalty of trans 
gressing the code. So far he has escaped it. 

It is in New York, with its ten thousand men in 
blue—the second largest force in the world—that the 
police have reduced self-government to an incorporated 


science. They go on ruling themselves corruptly, con 
fidently, and insolently year in and year out despite 
administrations good, bad, and indifferent. It is in 


New York that you find the police code refined to the 
last degree; it is there that you find organization in 
trenched and so powerful that it has been and is able 
to invade the Legislature with money bags and im 
punity, and erder the fate of laws or, failing, flout the 
laws it hates. This organization of the police is a veri 
table Camorra. In it are such elements that, given the 
occasion and a daring leader, and New York would have 
to turn to soldiers to preserve its peace as did Paris a 
short time since when her municipal employees struck ! 
It protects its loyal sons and damns the disloyal. It 
insures a policeman against dismissal by those in au 
thority. It pays him a price for losing his position 
through breaking the law. 


The Police Secret Societies 


K ERY rank is organized in a secret and incorporated 
4 protective association. The membership of the Pa 
trolmen’s Benevolent Association alone is upward of eight 


thousand men. It includes in its rolls the name of every 
officer in the Police Department who has passed through 
the grade of patrolman. Its title indicates its avowed 
purpose of existence. but bear witness to this and sav 
whether it or the officials elected by the people of the 
city determine that the laws shall be enforced or ignored 

A few years ago the patrolmen failed to have a three 
platoon—an eight-hour labor law—bill passed by the 
Legislature. They attributed failure to the lack of sup 
port by inspectors and captains, and planned a1 
diate reprisal. 


imme 
Naturally the Camorra works darkly 
and beneath the surface, but in this instance it strucl 
in the open. The word was sent through the department 
to “smash the saloons and go along the line.’ Inte 


preted, that meant enforcing the letter of the excise law, 
arresting saloon men whose places were found open 
after hours and on Sundays, shutting up gambling- 
houses, closing bagnios, and making shopkeepers obey 
the corporation ordinances. Further, it meant that law- 
breakers would cease paying the weekly tariff of pro- 
tection to those “higher up”; that the district leaders 
would be unable to hold their control, and that the 
administration would be made unpopular. The presi- 
dent of the Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association said pub- 
licly and unguardedly at the time: “The word has been 
sent out that members must do strict police duty and 
enforce the laws. What the men are doing is on their 
own responsibility. The action of the men is due to the 
fact that they are incensed at the unfair methods of 
their superior officers. The men have talkcd it over for 
two weeks and they know what they are doing.” 

This revolt of the cops lasted all of one Sunday. They 
made New York a Sahara, and demonstrated that the 
excise and other laws can be enforced. Before the fol- 
lowing Sunday the patrolmen had made a peace with 
their superior officers or the officers had made a_ peace 
with them, which was duly celebrated by every saloon- 
keeper willing to pay the necessary $5 a week to go on 
violating the law. 

This police Camorra makes and unmakes its rulers 
as it wills. By its activity or inactivity in the enforce- 
ment of laws it establishes the measurement of a com- 
missioner in public opinion. It has made the Police 
Department a graveyard of the political hopes of every 
man who has ever sat at the commissioner’s desk at 
No. 300 Mulberry Street, with one exception. Theodore 
Roosevelt is the only man who ever held the office of 
New York’s Commissioner of Police who subsequently 
won political preferment. 

Short Lived Commissionerships 
AJ EW YORK’S Metropolitan Police Department was 
P'S organized in 1857. In the intervening fifty-two 
years there have been eighty-one commissioners. The 
average length of service of each has been less than eight 
months. Since the reorganization of the department in 
1883 there have been thirty-one commissioners besides 
five chiefs. One of the commissioners, Fitz John Porter, 
died in office. Seven only have been permitted in those 
twenty-six years to finish the term for which they were 
appointed. The remaining twenty-three were compelled 
by public sentiment to resign or were legislated out of 
office or removed. Even Theodore Roosevelt was in 
duced to resign by reason of the unpopularity of his 
acts as a member of the Strong administration’s reform 
board. Every one of the five chiefs between 1883 and 
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New York’s Police Headquarters 


This is famous 300 Mulberry Street—the castle of 
the Police Camorra—the graveyard of the political 
hopes of every man, save one, who ever “ruled”’ it 


1900, when the office was 
abolished, was retired for 
cause and in deference to 
public sentiment. “Big 
Bill” Devery, “the best 
police chief New York ever 
had,” was legislated out 
of office. He fought his 
way back through the 
courts, only to be com- 
pelled to “move on” in 
the end. 

General Theodore Bing- 
ham, who probably made 
it hotter for the Camorra 
than any one of his pre- 
decessors and who felt 
confident that he would be 
able to finish his term, 
had his official throat cut 
six months ago as neatly 
as that operation was ever 
performed. The Camorra 
“wanted him and it got him” unexpectedly, although 
the removal of Bingham from office made the Police 
Department once more the moral or immoral issue of 
a political campaign. Of course, to do away with Bing- 
ham .there had to be a willingness on the part of the 
McClellan administration. Mayor MeClellan was made 
to see that Bingham could have no part in his strange 
political plans. It was known for weeks by the initi- 
ated, before there was ever a ripple on the surface, that 
the Mayor wanted to get rid of him, but the way was 
not clear. The Camorra understood this thoroughly 
when the orders went forth from City Hall to Mul- 
berry Street to enforce the Sunday blue iaws to the 
letter. These orders, issued on the eve of the summer 
opening of Coney Island, presented a task in whose 
impossibility of performance lay a ground, specious 
though it might be, for the removal of the Commis- 
sioner of Police. “A removal under such conditions would 
be popular in the minds of the cosmopolitan population 
of New York. But Bingham sidestepped. He did not 
lead a host of bluecoats upon Coney Island and close 
its amusements. He sent a handful of detectives, who 
procured summonses for the amusement proprietors on 
the following day, and thus passed along to the courts 
the responsibility of clashing with the popular will. 

Now it was that Supreme Court Justice William J. 
Gaynor, a police-hated interpreter of the law and _ per- 
sonal rights, appealed to Mayor McClellan to remove 
from the Rogues’ Gallery the picture of a mischievous, 
harum-scarum Brooklyn boy named George B. Duffy, 
who for nearly two years had been the target of bull 
headed police persecution. General Bingham, depend 
ing on his police assistants, had declined to remove 
from the departmental records the boy’s photograph and 
Bertillon measurements. This was late in May. As 
early as March 15 the Justice had begun a correspond 
ence with Bingham which, by the time of the appeal 
to McClellan, had become acrimonious. In one of his 
letters to the Justice, General Bingham went so far as 
to cal) the Duffy boy a degenerate. Bingham did not 
know this of his own personal knowledge, but accepted 
it with full faith and credence. incredible though it 
may seem, after two years and a half in the Police 
Department. His experience should have taught him 
better. To assail the moral character of an accuser or 
menacer is one of the oldest and most familiar forms 
of attack in use by the Camorra. It is an adaptation 
from the underworld—the defiling defense of the fallen 
woman, the creeper, the panel worker, the pickpocket— 
all the powers which prey. 





George Duffy 


This is the boy whose per- 
secution has occasioned 
a political upheaval of 
far-reaching consequences 


The Case of the Duffy Boy 
Mare police knew they had blundered in their first 
arrest of the Duffy boy and thereafter in their acts 
against him by which they had placed his picture, 
although he had never been convicted of a crime, in 


the Rogues’ Gallery. They scented a storm and, like 
the cuttle-fish, decided to eseape in their inky exuda 
tions. They were put to it for proof that the boy was 
a degenerate, and blithely they procured an unfortunate 
woman of the streets to swear to an affidavit. The 


woman admitted afterward that she had perjured het 
self. The record of Duffy established by the Mayor’s 


investigation was an exoneration for the boy and a 
damnation for the Commissioner of Police But this 
investigation proved more than that. Sworn statements 
were submitted to the Mayor that because Justice Gay 
nor had championed the cause of the Duffy boy and his 
family it had been the desire of Daniel Slattery, Bing 
ham’s private secretary, to slime the Justice. In his 
order removing Bingham, the Mayor quoted from affi 
davits in his possession that Slattery had approached 


.n officer in the municipal government and requested him 
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to get a statement from a man who was supposed to be 
familiar with Justice Gaynor’s past life. These quota 
tions ran thus: 

“‘T have been told that Gaynor’s first wife divorced 
him and gave as her reasons his brutality toward her.’ 
Mr. Slattery then stated that he would like to find out, 
and said he would be ‘a fine pill to be sitting on the 
bench giving out justice with a record of that kind. ... 
I hear that Gaynor associates with degenerates. Have 
you ever heard of this?” 

Mr. Slattery has denied making this move against 
Justice Gaynor. The Mayor has atlidavits that he did. 
Bingham characteristically assumed re 
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paid it back. His protestations that he had disbursed 
the money as he had been instructed to do went for 
naught until he produced at a secret meeting in the 
Astor House the private secretary of a “gang” Senator, 
who confirmed what he said. 

It is a tradition in the Police Department that as 
the police prey so they are preyed upon by men among 
themselves who instigate the introduction in the Legis- 
lature of sweeping reform measures for the sole purpose 
of wringing profit out of the police willingness to pay 
for protection. But there are other kinds of log-rolling 
bills besides those aimed at reform. I recall one session 


the department. He commanded the association’s officers 
to submit their books and accounts to him. In the 
theory of the law all members of the Police Department 
are within the jurisdiction of the Commissioner. The 
officers of the Lieutenants’ Association agreed to let the 
Commissioner see all there was to be seen, for to have 
refused would have been insubordination. But at the 
time set for lifting the veil a retired captain of the 
department served the oflicers with a temporary injune- 
tion. This injunction was made permanent, and Bing- 
ham had to content himself with simply guessing at the 
“benevolence” of the lieutenants. 

This association has absorbed the old 





sponsibility for all of his secretary’s con 
duct in the Duffy case, refused to remove 
Slattery, and was removed himself. 


“The Black Cavalry” and the Bingham Bills 


). geo every commissioner who has 
gone to Mulberry Street has decided 
after a few months that, in order to estab- 
lish true reform in the Police Department, 
he must have new laws. General Bingham 
proved no exception to this rule, although 
he surprised the city by actually getting 
the Legislature to enact into law the meas- 
ures which he presented to it. The Ca- 
morra was against him and his bills. No 
sooner had noses been counted after the 
election of 1906 than it was decided that 
the Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association re- 
quired an increased “Mortuary Fund” of 
$150,000. An assessment of $20 a man 
was levied. The three association dele- 
gates in each precinct were instructed to 
collect. The Black Cavalry at Albany 
boasted that the Bingham bills would 
never pass, and that it would tag the 
Police Commissioner and send him back 
to New York, as many a one had been sent 








detective sergeants’ organization. One of 
its recently acquired habits is an annual 
ten-dollar-a-plate dinner at the Waldorf 
Astoria. 

Every effort that has ever been made to 
drag out the truth about the collections 
of these associations has resulted in a 
water haul. Men of every rank, from in- 
spector down, have been grilled by inquisi- 
tors and ‘prosecutors, but their minds 
proved as blank as babes. Martin Cahill, 
who black-balled Patrolman Willett, was 
put on the grill by the District Attorney. 
He was asked why,he had written such a 
memorandum against Willett. He said he 
didn’t know and couldn’t remember, and 
there the inquiry had to stop. 


Jobs Controlled by the Association 


\° AN illustration of what a leading 
1 position in one of these associations 
may do for a man, Cahill’s record may be 
cited as typical. Between his appointment 
as a patrolman in 1891 and his appoint- 
ment as an association delegate in April, 
1905, he had been put on trial more than 








before him. District. Attorney Jerome be 
came interested. He had stated that the 
police of New York maintained the most 
powerful and the wealthiest lobby he knew 
anything about. He joined hands with 
Bingham, and they unearthed the “Mortuary Fund” 
They discovered $74,000 in a private box in a safe 
deposit vault and $8,000 wrapped in a dirty shirt in 
the home of the head of the association. The oflicers of 
the “benevolent” organization denied that this fund, the 
largest ever uncovered in the history of corruption in 
the State of New York, was designed for any other use 
than increasing the death benefit from $225 to $1,000, 

They admitted that it was lack of business instinct 
which was responsible for their having failed to put the 
money in a bank where it could draw interest. Their 
secret meeting-place was invaded. They pretended to 
have forgotten the combination of the safe in which they 
kept their records, but they finally remembered it. A 
list of all the contributors to the “Mortuary Fund” was 
found, but there were no entries in the books of account; 
no records of receipts given to contributors. There was, 
however, this enlightening and illuminat- 
ing memorandum concerning a patrolman 


Instruction Room in New York's Police School 


Here embryo policemen are taught the rudiments of the trade of the bluecoat and 
willow night stick—becoming versed in the methods and habits of criminals 


of the Legislature in which twenty-four different bills 
were introduced providing for the rehearing of charges 
against policemen who had been dismissed. Only a little 
while ago a patrolman named Leavy started what is 
known as the Rockaway Benevolent Association. He 
was indicted on a charge of grand larceny for his acts 
as its president, but the indictment was dismissed. He 
and two companions were kicked out of the department, 
and the association refused to pay them the dismissal 
benefit which they claimed. It has paid them, and they 
did not have to sue at law for the money. 

Recently there has been much amending of by-laws 
among the organizations with reference to not paying 
members convicted of crime who are dismissed, but not 
one of them has eliminated the practise. According to 
the latest reports the premiums for retirement, resigna 
tion. or dismissal are: Patrolmen’s Benevolent Associa 


fifty times, twice for assaulting citizens. 
After being appointed a delegate his record 
of charges ceased abruptly, and he passed 
from one easy detail to another. 

In eight cases out of ten where a New 
Yorker sees a policeman holding an easy 
billet he can rest assured that that particular bluecoat 
occupies an important position in one of the associations. 
The jobs that entail no night duty are the ones which 
fall to them. Bingham tried to smash this scheme, but 
he didn’t make more than a dent in it. Since the Gen 
eral was removed, many of those whom he robbed of pet 
berths have been slipping back into them. 

It was after the discovery of the $82,000 mortuary 
fund that General Bingham saw a light. Many things 
which he had desired to keep secret were public prop 
erty before he himself had become familiar with them. 
He suddenly awoke to the fact that the patrolman on 
duty outside his door was one of the organization 
leaders, and no one could pass in or out of the Com 
missioner’s office without his seeing them. There were 
other developments which caused him to have a new 
combination put on his private safe. He wasn’t quite 
sure if he could trust himself. His tele- 





who had refused to subscribe, signed by 
one of the colléctors: 


“This man, George Willett, who refuses 
I am told, has failed to make good for the 
salary bill, the defeat of the reorganiza 
tion bill, or for any of the assessments 
that have been collected from time to time 
to enable your committee to secure better 
conditions. In spite of this he is always 
well taken care of by the superior officers 
of his precinct. He pleads poverty, but | 
am told that he has between S800) and 
$1,000 in the bank 

* (Signed ) MARTIN CAHILL.” 


The Devious Use of Funds 


TONE of that $82,000 found its way to 
z Albany, ‘nor did a fund of $20,000 
which the then Detective Sergeants’ Beney 
olent Association had raised for the Black 
Cavalry’s war chest. The collector fon 
the detective sergeants made no conceal! 
ment of the fact that his association was 
raising money. He exhibited a list of the 
names of all the subscribers 

“What is this money for?’ asked Bing 
ham. 

*“T don’t know,” 
“T was told to collect it and hold it for 
instructions. I have collected it and | 
am awaiting instructions.” He swore he 


inswered the collector 
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phone leaked, and he had to have an 
untappable wire installed. As an extra 
precaution he inaugurated the custom of 
having his call number changed monthly. 

Ask the first policeman you know well 
enough why it is that he would think of 
putting his head in a halter as soon as he 
would think of “squealing” against a fel 
low bluecoat. Don’t expeet an analysis of 
the psychology of it all, although I had one 
vive me this unusual answer once: 

“Seventy-five per cent of the police in 
New York are Trish born or. of Irish 
parentage. That per cent about holds 
true all over the country. Well, it’s bred 
in the bone and blood of the Irish to hate 
im informer, That’s the way I size it up.” 

lhe average policeman will give you this 
reason: 

“It’s against the rules of the game to 
throw anothe cop down. | have seen 
what happened to men who did. Their 
lives were made a hell—no make-believe 
hell, but a real one.” 


Tricks of Evading Punishment 


f yee is a case still fresh in the 
minds of the New York publie ex 
hibiting how far the police will go to save 
one of their kind. A drunken Brooklyn 
policeman named Dillon, who grafted food 
supplies from the small shopkeepers on his 





beat, became enraged because some duck 





didn’t know who was going to get the 
money ultimately 


Justice Gaynor and His Family 


eggs which he had obtained by blackmail 
turned out bad. Frenzied with liquor, he 


I have been told, and I believe it, that The Justice compelled the police to take the Duffy boy’s picture out of the entered the delicatessen store where he 


that man spoke the truth when he said 

he did not kn what the money was 

for or to whom it vas to be paid, He was selected as 
collector because of his known pers¢ nal honesty. 

The $20,000 ollected by the detective sera ints and 
the $82,000 collected | the patrolmen were disbursed 
among the subscribers when the Bingham bills becam« 
laws. Two wily old detective imagined they saw a 
trap in the return of the money They wouldn’t take 
back what they had paid the collector. Thi age +) 
had never subscribed a cent for muirpose; that t 
had never even heard a whisper about a fund Perhap 
since Bingham has been remove from the department 


they have claimed what belongs to then 


There was a fund of 815,000 } h the ol letecti 
sergeants collected once for use t Albany ich came 
near being a “mortu fund” f the e tor Phi 
bill which the detective wanted beaten \ | 
collector was a I i ng pocketed the S1o.000 
Ile was threater { leath unk ‘ f ed 


Rogues’ Gallery, a controversy which caused the removal of Commissioner Bingham 


ion, S500 Mounted Patrolmen. S250 aptains and tt 


spectors’, S1L.O00 Roundsmen’s. $500: Sergeants’, $500 
Lieutenants’, $500: Brooklyn Endowment Fund, $800 
Mutual Endowment. $700: Rockaway, £600: Doormen’s 
Association, $400; Patrolmen’s Endowment Organiza 
tion. S500 
The monthly dues in all of these associations aré 
mall, and there are men in the department who, if 
tl left it to-day voluntarily or involuntarily, would 
we entitled to collect upwards of 55,000 in premiums It 
s been said that this system { only one evel 
ised under hich a man ean n profitable to 
| hi i} 
( I n in pati | 
| ] ] { ) f 4 
{ 
1 | 
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had obtained the eggs to “get even.” Tei 
rorized, the proprieto1 and his wife told 
their twelve-year-old boy to telephone Police Head 
quarters for aid. Dillon shot and killed the boy. It 
vas established by competent witnesses that when Dil 


lon was placed under arrest his uniform was whole and 
unmarked When he reached the police station where 
he was locked up, there as an ugly knife slit in hi 
coat Dillon pleaded self-defense when put on_ trial, 
claiming that he had been assaulted with a knife. and 
pointing to the eut in his eoat as eorroboration Phe 
prosecutor was able to riddle this story and show that 
the coat had been cut by a policeman between the seene 
of the shooting and the station-housse Dillon was con 
icted of manslaughter and sentenced to serve seven 
ears In Sing Sing 
I} litting of a policeman’s eoat to bolster a self 
Ras nlea is an old trick I know a woman who saw 
1 policeman kill a negro early one morning She wa 
vindow of her home it. the time we 
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other policemen were attracted by the shooting. When 
they asked the shooter why he had killed the negro, 
he answered “because: he was bad.” One of the cops 
searched the negro’s clothes and found only a small, 
unopened penknife in one of the pockets. 

“This won’t do,” said the cop, holding up the knife. 

“Well,” answered the killer, whose name was Me- 
Laughlin, “we'll say that he slashed at me with a razor,” 
and when he went on trial his uniform coat was offered 
as an exhibit in support of this defense. 

If ever the influence of the Camorra was used to save 
anybody it was used in the case of a patrolman named 
Arthur Mallon, who is now serving a twenty-year term 
in Sing Sing. Mallon got into a personal brawl over 
a stolen watch with a young man named Robert Bren- 
nan. He shot and killed Brennan. Mallon was drunk 
and had been on a spree for eleven days. He swore, as 
did his police witnesses, at the Coroner’s inquest that 
he had killed Brennan in self-defense, and he was given 
a certificate of exoneration. Brennan’s mother insisted 
that he had been murdered. She interested the District 
Attorney with the inquiry, “Can a man kill another in 






Kk CAPTAIN HOBSON and those who talk of a pos- 

sible rupture with Japan were to come here they 

would see that economic and political problems of 

such importance are facing this people as to make 

foreign war, not to say aggression, a matter of the 
last extremity. Private fortunes such as were never 
before known in this country are being piled up on one 
side, while on the other, is a poverty worse than any 
that existed under feudalism and which is yet deepening. 
If the fortunes seem small to us who are accustomed to 
the Rockefeller, Carnegie, and Morgan types, we must re- 
member that the standard here is not that of a rich 
manufacturing, but of a poor agricultural, country. Still 
more important to note is the fact that with the western 
civilization have come the economic diseases that afflict 
America and Europe. Feudalism has gone, monarchy re- 
mains; but for the masses of the people there is a new 
economic order. They are divided between the House of 
Have and the House of Want, and the House of Want is 
in overwhelming numbers. Following the war—as fol- 
lowing successful wars elsewhere—speculation took an 
upward bound. Great enterprises and mushroom growths 
shot into existence. The air was full of iridescent bub- 
bles. The atmosphere was surcharged with expectancy, 
and high finance inflated that expectancy, presenting it 
to the public in the form of stocks and bonds. Then 
came the reaction of last year—the pricking of the 
bubbles and the hard experience of a sudden financial 
panic, followed by a lingering commercial depression, 
which still holds the country in an iron grip. 

Nor was the analogy with our own scandals in politics 
to be absent. Bounties, subsidies, franchises, a_ tariff, 
and all other direct and indirect taxes have broueht in 
their train corrupt usages. the extent and depth of which 
are laid bare in many directions. and chiefly by what 
might truly be called the magnificent operations of the 
Sugar Trust. for which a seore of members of the Diet 
are now standing trial in the courts, some of them cou 
fessed bribe-givers and others bribe-takers. 


The Emperor Passes By 


ET on the surface all seems fair enough. The other 
day I stood in the street to see the Emperor pass. 

I was returning from a visit to the Military Academy 
the West Point of Japan—where I had found prepara 
ions being made for the Emperor’s visit to the com 
mencement exercises on the following week. ‘The street in 
Which my hotel stands is usually quiet, but as I rode 
into it on this occasion I found it filled with people 
on either side and flanked by police. Word was passed 
along that the Emperor would presently come from 
attendance at the commencement exercises of the Naval 
Academy, where he had been witnessing the distribution 
of diplomas among the young men who will in the future 

years become the staff officers of the Imperial navy. 
A singular feature of the occasion to me was that 


while people from the big hotel, the office buildings and 
smalle; shops stood along the sides of the street not one 
face appeared at a window, many of which offered advan 
tageous points of view. And, indeed, the police cleared 
some men and boys from the top of a brick wall to 
which t] had elimbed to get a view over the heads of 


to the Orient. 
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self-defense and shoot him in the back?” Investigation 
disclosed that Brennan had been shot in the back. Then 
a record which the police had made to save Mallon on 
the day of the shooting arose to damn him and them. 
It was written in the blotter of the Eldridge Street Sta- 
tion that Brennan had been “shot while fleeing from 
arrest.” William O’Brien, an ex-convict, was induced to 
come forward and testify that he had seen the shooting; 
that Brennan had been wantonly shot and while fleeing 
to escape Mallon’s drunken wrath. A fund of thousands 
of dollars was subscribed throughout the department for 
Mallon’s defense, but he was convicted. O’Brien’s testi- 
mony convicted him. 


The Passion of “Getting Even” 


NE dark morning, eight months after Mallon had 
“gone up the river,” O’Brien was found dying in a 
Bowery gutter. There was a bullet through his midriff. 
In those eight months he had seen a light. All he would 
say to those who asked him who had shot him was: 
“When you’re up against the cops, say nothin’.” 
Leander Terhune had been a policeman for nineteen 
years up to January a year ago. He left his post one 
morning, and as he was wandering back to it, figuring 
how he could “beat a paper”—that is, a complaint— 
from his roundsman, he met Edward A. Kearney, a 
young patrolman, with a burglar under arrest. There, 
at hand, was his excuse for being off post. Terhune 
swore in the Court of General Sessions that he had fol- 
lowed the prisoner as a suspicious person and had seen 
him enter a store and rob a till. He had rapped for 
assistance and Kearney had answered the summons and 
assisted him in making the arrest. There was never a 
more astonished defendant than the man who listened to 
Terhune’s testimony. Kearney corroborated Terhune. 


* 


the standing crowd. Suddenly the reason dawned upon 
me. It was incompatible with the Imperial idea that 
any should look down upon Majesty. Majesty alone 
must look down. 

A foot policeman far up the line waved a red flag, and 


the waiting crowd got into readiness. First came a 
solitary mounted eoflicer. Then, at a considerable inter- 


val, a liveried groom, with a red and white aigret on 
his conventional silk hat, and mounted on a magnificent 
spirited, dark-gray stallion. 

Presently all eyes were directed to a prancing caval- 
cade—a detachment of the Imperial Lancers, uniformed 
in the service khaki, but brilliant from the red and 
white pennants that fluttered from their steel-tipped 
lances. In the fore line waved the Imperial standard, 
a golden chrysanthemum in a red field. All at once the 
Imperial coach, with riders front and back, came oppo- 
site. His Majesty, apparently in naval uniform, could 
momentarily be seen through the open window of his 
closed coach—and then his carriage swept on. Princes 
of the blood royal, ministers of state, Admiral Togo 
and his staff, and a few other great personages passed; 
and then the brief pageant was at an end, and the work- 
a-day world went about its business. 

What was that business? Like that of every other 
people: the getting of a living. Only here in Japan it 
is such a humble living for the average man—to the 
general American such a wretchedly poor living, made 
the more wretched by a mountain of direct and indirect 
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The District Attorney got wind of the truth and had 
the conviction of the burglar set aside. Then he started 
after Kearney to make him “squeal.” He promised him 
immunity. but to no purpose. Bingham promised not 
to “break” him, but Kearney went right on committing 
perjury and standing by Terhune. Both were indicted 
for perjury. Finally Kearney was broken down and con- 
fessed. When asked why he had risked going to Sing 
Sing, he answered: “I did it to protect and shield a 
fellow policeman.” Terhune was dismissed from the 
foree, but Kearney was taken under Bingham’s wing, 
and the Commissioner threatened to instantly dismiss 
any man caught “pounding” him. Kearney is still in 
the Police Department; Bingham is not. 

The spirit of “getting even” is a police passion. They 
go about it childishly at times. I have in mind the 
case of a New York newspaper which is read daily by 
more than 400,000 persons. During a reign of crime 
it sent reporters in automobiles to cover the city and 
ascertain how many policemen kept their beats at night 
and patrolled them properly. The revelations were start- 
ling to the public. The Police Department was stung 
to the quick. “Get even with that newspaper” was 
sounded along the underground, and there were men 
foolish enough to try to strike the publication by threat- 
ening the newsboys who sold it. One cop went so far 
as to snatch a bundle of papers out of a boy’s hand in 
front of Tammany? Hall and with a kick punctuated a 
threat to break his back if he caught him selling the 
offending sheet again. That little piecé of coppish tem- 
per cost him a month’s pay and an enforced vacation 
“among the goats.” ‘The threats against newsboys by 
other cops ceased instantly. 

Reprimands, fines, or any other form of penalty vis- 
ited upon a cop make records which count against them 

(Continued on prge 26) 


The Ferment of Asia 


Last week was published the first article of this series for which Coller’s sent Mr. George 
It dealt with the encroachments of Japan and Russia upon Manchuria. 
In the issue of October 30 will appear the third instalment, discussing *‘Corruption in Japan” 


 Il.a Poverty and Its Burdens in Japan : : By HENRY GEORGE, Jr. 


taxes. With approximately the land area of our State 
of California and a population more than thirty times 
greater, or fifty millions, only fifteen per cent of its ter- 
ritory is arable, although the people in the main are, 
and for a long time must continue to be, agricultural. 
The ownership of the land is in few hands comparatively, 
and the returns that the tillers of the soil obtain after 
paying rent and taxes is the veriest pittance. Indeed, 
the farmer of Japan is no mere farmer, but a doer of 
many things besides—manufacturer (albeit on a small 
scale) of starch, macaroni, willow and wooden ware, 
spinner of yarns, weaver of silks and other fabrics, and 
active as a fisherman and in many other ways. He is 
like the versatile Scottish crofter, sho goes fishing to eke 
out a living from the little patch of ground he tills along 
the seacoast. ‘ 

And a Japanese farm—can it be called that? It aver- 
ages two or three acres. And even that does not mean 
what it would to us, for his holding is not necessarily 
of one piece, but is generally split up—a piece here, an- 
other there, and a third yonder. Even if he had the 
means to buy them, what would be the use of the larger 
labor-saving tools, which are only where the land is 
reasonably extensive and contiguous? He has been en- 
couraged of late to exchange lots with his neighbors, so 
as to get his holdings together; but even with them 
joined, how much of a farm has ne, and where is he to 
get the means to buy even the common tools known to 


our agriculture ? (Continued «n page 2b) 

















Pauperized Japanese laborers working on the rice fields on a farm of two or three acres 
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(good Roads and the Northwest 


The State of Washington Is Demonstrating to the Country the Economic and 
Industrial Importance of Building Better Highways 


CIENCE agrees that motion—forerunner of 
transportation—is the oldest ,manifestation 
on earth; yet many, even to this day, would 
limit production to the gathering of manna 
in the wilderness, irrigation to Moses smit- 
F €6cing the rock, and transportation to water- 
ways, and for their prototype take Noah, “the first 
monopolist, who on one occasion not only refused freight, 
but declined to wait for passengers.” 

The old problem of bringing the man to the food or 
the food to the man still remains. The man must be 
fed, and, in a sense, through irrigation we are employing 
the creative act in that we make land from that which 
before we touched it was a desert. 

Others will ‘tell in words of wisdom the importance 
of transforming the desert, but to me has been given the 
opportunity to point out and show the way over which the 
crop produced on the irrigated soil must move to find its 
market and feed the hungry mouths which wait for it. 

The United States, more than any other intelligent 
nation as a nation, has utterly failed to grasp the idea 
of transportation. Its importance is known to Charles 


E. Hughes of New York and Judson Harmon of Ohio 
more than to any other two men in public life with 
whom I have come in contact. 

Public attention has been directed to internal trans- 
The large land 


portation on lakes, rivers, and canals. 
grants and subsidies made to improve trans- 


By SAMUEL HILL 


more reason why the farmer should build the road to 
haul his bread and meat to the man in town than that 
the merchant in town should build the road to haul the 
hardware and the clothing, the sugar and the tea and 
the coffee to the farmer. The man who has the purchas- 
ing power will find the market in which to buy his 
goods, and the farmer does not need the support of the 
city as the city needs that of the farmer. 


A Century Behind the Times 


ess was in this country, in the old “homespun” days 
still within the memory of some of us, when the 
store bill of the farm was limited to a few essentials such 
as nails and tea and calico; when the needle, the distaff, 
the loom, and the candle mold had not been superseded 
by bargain days and electric lights, and neighbors ex- 
changed receipts for mincemeat and soft soap, and class 
distinctions were unknown. 

Just one hundred years ago three-fourths of all the 
clothing worn in the United States of cotton or of wool 
was made at home. Scarcely more than a dozen cotton 
factories were operated. The laborers who built Spokane 
—common laborers—earned as much in one month as 
those who laid the foundations of our national capital 


when the fact is once understood that it is the farm, 
and not the seaport, which supplies the traflic that has 
made America what she is, and that as a nation our 
prosperity always has and, as far as we can now see, 
always will depend upon the farmer. 

The farmer is the balance wheel of the nation, but it is 
well to remember that with the changing conditions of 
modern civilization the American farmer must meet his 
competitor, who is every man under every clime that 
produces the food that feeds the world, and also that 
the transportation tax which he pays in the first instance 
to market his crop, and which the consumer pays later, 
begins at the farmhouse door. You may provide steam 
ships like the Minnesota or the Mauretania, or great roads 
like the North Bank Railroad,or the Lake Shore, but if 
the connecting link from the farm to the railroad, if “the 
initial transportation is wrong—and it is wrong—you 
plave a grievous burden on every back, and with increas- 
ing population put every mouth in danger of hunger. 

The millions lavished to give our country the most 
economical system of steam transportation in the world, 
bringing down the cost to nearly three-fourths of a cent 
for moving a ton a mile (.0759), contrasts strangely 
with the cost of highway movement for the same ton, 
which those qualified to judge place at thirty cents, and 
contrasts still more strangely with the fact that over 
the hest highways of Europe the cost is only eight cents 

per ton per mile. Is it not time that old 





portation on the rail by steam have served 
their purpose and come to an end; but the 
most vital transportation of all, the most 
elemental and primary step, the United 
States has never taken. I mean that of the 
improvement of the highways. 


Sporadic American Highways 


WOULD like to picture to you the image 

of transportation as a whole. Take a 
map and trace out the waterways over 
which tonnage moves; fill in the steam rail- 
ways over which a still larger volume of 
tonnage moves; and then trace in the little 
narrow, contracted, ‘inefficient, improperly 
constructed highways of to-day over which 
all of this tonnage thoved before it can 
pass to the ship or to the railway. Then 
you will see under what a deficient system 
the American people are struggling to-day. 
Only sporadically are any highways worthy 
of the name to be met with on our con 
tinent. These highways are the result of 
chance or of individual effort, and only re- 
cently have communities organized them 
selves and made the effort to complete this 





methods should pass away? Should not 
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Senator Nathan Scott laboriously winding 
with his ox-train up the mountainside to 
where Denver now stands; James J. Hill 
$ and Donald A. Smith urging their dog-trains 


at : up the Red River Valley on to Fort Garry; 
a Colonel C. A. Broadwater with his  bull- 
ne trains and his Missouri River tea-kettle 


bringing food to supply the troops fighting 
Sitting Bull; Commodore Vanderbilt rowing 
his boat from Staten Island to carry produce 
to the New York market; George A. Brackett 
transporting food and supplies to build the 
Northern Pacifie road, holding the reins in 
one hand, the rifle in the other; Ezra Meeker 
blazing the Oregon Trail, serve as memories 
of pioneers who opened the way that mod- 
ern civilization might follow, but which it 
should no longer copy ? 


Schools for the Nation 


TEW YORK CITY should come to Seattle 
to study streets. Illinois should send 
representatives to Connecticut, New Jersey, 
and Massachusetts to see how roads ean be 








built. Those interested in prison reform 





transportation system by building perma- 
nent roads. 

We are proud that the State of Washing- 
ton established the first Chair of Highway 
Engineering in America. Some of us think 
that the building so generously provided by 
the Legislature of our State, placed on the 
university grounds and marked “Good Roads,” the first 
of the kind ever erected in the history of the world, will 
leave a mark on the commonwealth which will be lasting 
and enduring; and if from this school come out trained 
men competent to build highways, the influence will not 
be confined to the State of Washington alone. I speak 
of this to emphasize the fact that the only way the 
United States can supply this defective transportation 
is by improving the highways of our country, and that 
means the education of the whole American people to 
the necessity and importance of this work. As Enginee1 
Campbell of Ontario has said: “The ships would lie rot 
ting at the wharf, the cars and locomotives would rust 
and crumble to dust if these avenues over which the 
food, the shelter, and the clothing of the people must 
pass were closed.” 

I am deeply in sympathy with the work of the Irriga- 
tion Congress because its work pertains to the soil. It 
is striving to make more farms. The one class of people 
in all the United States which needs, more than any 
other, the succor and the aid of good roads is the farmer. 

Of the eighty-six millions of people that comprise the 
United States, fifty-six millions are old men, women, 
children, and the non-workers, and the work of our coun 
try is carried on by thirty millions of people; but of 
this number thirty-five per cent—more than one-third 
make their living by tilling the soil, and heretofore—I! 
will not say intentionally, but I will say practically 
the policy of the Government has been to ignore the 
farmer and to throw on him, more than any other class, 
the burden of developing our highways. 

I need not speak of the farmer as he stood at Concord 
Bridge, at the Battle of Bunker Hill, or at the high 
tide of Gettysburg when the First Minnesota, a regiment 
of farmers. broke the world’s record for fighting. 

I need not point out to you the proportion of taxes 
which the farmer pays, and need not emphasize that his 
wheat, corn, cattle, hogs, and sheep not only feed and 
clothe the people of our own country, but his exports have 
heretofore paid for the silks and the satins, the 
and the champagne and the luxuries without which a 
certain proportion of our American people feel that they 
ean not live. 

The burden of building the road from the 


town has been thought to be rightly placed 


laces 


on the tiller 


of the soil. That is unqualifiedly untrue There is 1 


farm to the 


The Good Roads Building at the Seattle Exposition 


At the close of the exposition this will become the property of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, which is the first college in America to establish 
a scientific course in Good Roads. 


did in a year. The cheapest land transportation cost one 
hundred and twenty-five times as much then as it does 
to-day where the steam horse has supplanted the mule. 
And yet when the movement for better wagon roads 
started here in Washington the cost of wagon haulage 
was no less than in 1801. So far as I know, the first 
accurate figures as to the cost of wagon haulage were 
had when the Washington Good Roads Association gave 
out at every railroad station in the State to each farmer 
who hauled to the railroad a wagon-load of farm prod- 
ucts a blank form on which he enumerated the distance of 
his haul, the tons or bushels hauled, time of hauling, 
number of horses, the average cost per ton or bushel per 
mile, and the freight rate per ton or bushel to tidewater. 


The Movement Starts Washington 


fier he saw that his enemy was not steam transpor 
tation, but an inefficient tool built and paid for by 
himself—a bad road—which was grinding him down. That 
if the railway charge of three-quarters of a cent were 
applied to his crop, if the railway could be made to begin 
on every man’s farm and end in a great city, his troubles 
were at an end. But this could not be. He saw that 
the cost of wagon haulage was one hundred and twenty 
five times as great as the steam haul, and, seeing the 
problem, he set ou’ to solve it. To the farmers of Wash 
ington we owe to-day the inception of a movement which. 
we believe, will not stop until every State and even the 
nation itself will be compelled to give the people their 
just rights a highway owned by the people, free to all 
the people from the farm to the market and open every 


day in the year Visionary schemes for improving wate1 


courses where the bottom of the river is too near its top. 
special taxation for private interests. the protection of 
monopolies under the guise of raising wages, must give 


way to an economic study of how to benefit the whole 
nation by cheapening its food supply through intelligent 
production on lands which now which through 
the development of have an abundant 


have oOo! 
irrigation will 


supply of water—and that product carried over im 

proved, durable roads. turned over to our railways, 

Which give us the lowest steam transportation cost in 

the world—the surplus put on ships which fly the Ameri 
lac md sent to all the nations of the world for ex 

( ee in fair it not free, trade for those commodities 
| i ! ] nee And ll t le n pli i 


The development of the Northwest 
has brought forth no movement of greater national significance than this 


should send their representatives to North 
Carolina and to Washington to see that 
prison labor properly employed will make 
good roads for the community and better 
men of the prisoners. 

We must work through education, for we 
can not, as Ambassador Jusserand says, like 
the Bishop of Durham, grant remission of sins for work 
on the highways as by his decree in A. p. 1314 he said: 
*Persuaded that the minds of the faithful are more ready 
to attach themselves to pious works if fuller indulgences 
are granted, we remit forty days of penances to those 
who should help by their charitable gifts or by their 
bodily labor in building or in the maintenance of the 
causeway between Brotherton and Fairy Bridge where a 
great many people pass by.” And yet the State can by 
working its convicts on the roads at least grant remis 
sion of bodily if not spiritual sins. 

With the opening of the Northwest for civilization 
one man will ever be inseparably connected. Actuated 
by no desire for private gain, with a zeal little short of 
inspiration, he braved dangers which few men have ever 
dared to face, and by untiring efforts through patient toil, 
with rare courage and sublime faith, Marcus Whitman 
saved the Oregon country. What recognition has the 
National Government made? None. In the State of 
Washington a college has been founded in honor of his 
name. In this State alone of the great domain brought 
to the public purse an acreage worth one hundred mil 
lion dollars yet remains. What more fitting monument 
could be made than to join the national highway leading 
from our national capital to this college—a Marcus 
Whitman Way? When a man as wise as Daniel Webster 
stated, “The Oregon country is worth nothing, a man can 
not drive a wagon to it,”’ Whitman’s answer was to drive 
a wagon to it and through it. If these great States and 
this great’ Oregon country was won by a wagon, why 
should not the proceeds of the sales of some of these 
ve retained in part for the im 
better use can 


lands which yet remain 
provement of wagon roads? To 
these proceeds be applied than to build a way for others? 


whiad 


Before we can make roads we must make the men to 
make the road. Highway building is a science and an art 
Vast Government appropriations if made will be lost, but 
we can establish and the is justified wu 
establishing and maintaining in all of the educationa 
institutions coming under its control a department 0 
road building. West Point and all of the agricultural 
colleges should be aided by law to at onee inaugurate 
work of this characte) The proceeds of the sal of the 
public domain should be utilized not only for reelaiming 


Government 


ind irrigating these lands, but should be used as well for 


equipping them with primary transportation 
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Collier’s 


The Explorers 


This story was first published in Collier’s for December 1, 1906, and ts now reprinted because 


of the strange, almost prophetic, similarity it here displays 


N MY early youth I had vacillated between so many 

trades and professions that I grew up jack of all. 

But, strictly speaking, I became a discontented 

graduate of the Physicians and Surgeons, and began 

to establish a practise in East Eighteenth Street. 
Materially I prospered from the first, but mentally 1 
was in a turmoil of other ambitions and desires. It was 
my tragedy to believe that I was a born forester, land- 
scape-gardener, sailor or soldier, and had elected to live 
in a city, like a rat in a hole, and minister to the sick. 
The longer I practised, the more sharply did I feel myself 
caught between the horns of dilemma; I had neither the 
money to turn back and recast my lines nor the will to 
go ahead and land my fishes. Then, as is usual with 
dilemmas, fate stepped in, or, rather, cast at my door 
William Dane, the Arctic navigator and explorer, over- 
come by the June heat. 

Even before he had come to his senses, I took to the 
man, and was engulfed by his personality. He had a 
head and face and mane like the stone lion of Lucerne, 
imperturbable and vast; hard, smooth, colossal limbs: 
a chest like a bay window, and hands at once the largest 
and most beautiful that I have ever seen: a man for- 
midable in thought and action. “This,” said I to Miss 
Ma, my assistant. “is somebody.” 

“This is who it is.” she said, and showed me on the 
first page of the morning paper, which I had not had 
the inclination to read, two pictures—a ship and a man. 

While I continued to apply restoratives, Miss Ma gave 
me brief extracts from the article below the pictures, 
which was captioned : 


“Captain Dane morally certain to find the North Pole” 


“Was going to sail to-day,” she said; “put it off be- 
cause doctor gave out—fifteenth Arctic voyage—sixty 
years old—doesn’t look forty, does he?” 

“Why did the doctor give out?” I asked. 

“Panic,” said Miss Ma, and she went on: “Many an- 
swers to advertisements for doctor—applicants unsuit 
able on various scores.” 

‘By the way,” T said to Captain Dane when he revived, 
“the paper says that you have advertised for a doctor.” 

“T have,” said he, “but the right one doesn’t turn up.” 

A general restlessness and dissatis- 
faction with life, particularly at the 
advent of the hot months, impelled 
me to say: “Would I do?” 

“You are built right,” he said; “you 
have light hair and gray eyes, and I see 
by your diploma that you are a gradu 
ate of the P. and S. Doctor’s billet.” 
he went on, “is the hardest of all. Even 
[ can lie up if I fall sick, but the doc 
tor can’t. I don’t even allow my doc 
tors to die when they want to. Up 
there,” he said, thumbing northward, 
“men go down on their knees and ask 
to be allowed to die. Some of them 
| have to let die, but never the doctor. 
Do you still want to go?” 

“Yes,” I said, stoutly. 

“Well,” said he, “Ill drive around 
to headquarters, and if nobody better 
has showed up, I’ll send for you.” 

“Hold on,” I said, “I’m not so low 
spirited as that. You can take me 
or leave me, but I won’t dangle on 
any man’s waiting-list.” 

“That’s better,” said he, and his 
voice, hitherto very matter-of-fact, be 
came abundantly hearty. ‘You'll do.” 

Then he made me sit down and 
write a long list of things to get and where to get them. 

“Take a cab,” he said, “and hustle.” 

“When do we sail?” said I. 

“The minute you’re aboard.” 

“Where’s the ship?” 

“Off Thirty-third Street in the North River. I call 
her The Needle because she points toward the pole.” 

Three hours later we were steaming down the North 
River through the blistering June heat. Every flag on the 
river was dipped to us, and all the whistles were blown. 


It 
ROM the first I was more interested in Captain 
Dane than in Arctic phenomena. Captain Dane 
held my keenest interest from the start. 
Prior to our acquaintance T had often asked myself 


—or a friend for the sake of discussion—“Why the devil 
does a man want to discover the North Pole? What’s 
the use of discovering it?” and the like questions 


Which, properly answered, would, T thought, bring to 
great light on many occult workings of the human 
mmd. If Dane had any finite reasons which bound him 
to that erail, he would not give them frankly, or else 


bear a 


they shifted from day to day. “It’s been such an end 
less sacrifice of lives.’ I said to him onee, and he an 
swered whimsically: “That’s just it.” 


“Let us.’ said he, “for the sake of argument, call 
the pole hunt a nonsensical quest, to which are sacri 
ficed many lives that might in other walks of life be 
valuable. Well, it’s up to some one to stop the drain.” 
Here he named a mighty list of explorers who had lost 
their lives in the Aretic. “Many of them,” he said, 
“were strong and talented men, devoted thinkers, and 


By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


brave beyond compare. Until the pole is found there 
will continue to be lost to civilization a constant trick- 
ling of the most elect citizens. Wouldn’t it be service 
enough to put a stop to such a waste as that—a waste 
that humanity can not afford and ought not to endure?” 

“Tt would certainly turn the course of the adventur- 
ous south,” said I. 

“It would,” said he, “toward the other pole. When 
that, too, has been discovered there will be an end of the 
nonsense.” 

“You don’t think it nonsense?” said I. 

“As an act, yes,” he said; “as an accomplishment, no. 
The man who sets his country’s flag on the pole will 
save, or rather divert into more useful channels, many 
splendid lives that come after his.” 

But on other occasions his arguments were all at 
variance with this. 

“Is it for the glory of finding it,” I asked him, ‘or 
for the glory of being known to have found it?” 








‘‘ As for me, I simply sat down and watched him”’ 


“T shall be eontent to find it.” he said, “and to die 
then and there. You ean carry out the proofs, and reap 
the honors.” 

“But,” said I, “dead or not. your name would go down 
to. the remotest posterity in big type. Doesn’t that 
thought influence you?” 

“T think not.” he said, “but I will think it over.” 

The log-book of The Néedle gives all the longitudes 
and latitudes. and scientific observations and data, of 
our voyage. These things are not important to my 
narrative. Suffice that we passed the winter, the cold 
est, bleakest, blackest winter, farther north than it had 
ever been passed before, and in the spring made our dash 
for the pole. The winter brought out great qualities in 
Dane—an overmastering humor and good humor, a great 
gentleness to those who were impatient and sick, an 
almost godlike tenderness over those that died. The day 
for starting came, and Dane spoke to those who were to 
go and those who were to stay. 

“Men.” he said, “it is as hard to stay as to go. There 
fore | have divided you equally, as boys choose sides for 
a game. It is important that brave, patient men go with 
me, and it is important that brave, patient men remain. 
I wish I eould take only those that want to go and 
leave only those that want to stay. But you all want 


between fiction and fact 


to go. So I have had to pick and choose for myself. 1 
shall think of those that stay as of a rock that will wait 
for me to come. That’s the important thing, to find you 
waiting when we come back. You must not let your- 
selves get sick; and you must not let yourselves think 
too much about home; and you mustn’t quarrel when 
you begin to think there is nothing else to do. When 
you have waited for us as long as you can, then wait a 
little longer, and then go. God bless you all.” 

No one of us that went ever again saw those that 
stayed. We parted forever, with laughter and shaking 
of hands. 

As long as things went well, strength held, and food 
tasted sweet, our dash for the pole had in it something 
of a holiday lark. The dogs, strong, savage, and eager, 
strained at the sledges, the men lent their backs to the 
passage of rough places with deep-sea unison. Our sup- 
plies were caleulated to a nicety, and we knew it. We 
believed that the plateau (it was neither ice nor snow, 
but a mixture of the two, at once firm and crumbling 
like sand) over which we were pressing held all the way 
to the pole. And at each resting-place, when progress 

would be calculated, we marveled 

and rejoiced to know how far and 
how fast we had gone. Strung 

- out over the white plains in march- 

ing order, we looked like some gro- 

tesque turn in a circus—a quantity 
of bears walking on their hind 
legs, behaving exactly like men, 
and driving the trains of dogs. It 
was Dane’s scheme that each man 
should have his turn in leading 
the procession; thus one day 
bringing responsibility to one 
man, the next to another. Great 
rivalry rose among us as to who 
should have the credit of leading 
the longest march. As we neared 
the pole, excitement and jubilation 
rose among us. We had but fifty 
miles to go; there had not yet 
been any serious hitch. The far 
north had shown us whatever fa 
vors it had to show. We vied in 
health with our dogs. And then 

—whether it came from Billy 

Smith’s furs, bought during the 

winter from an Eskimo, or where 
it came from, IT do not know—there 
leaped among us a germ of smallpox. 
I only know that the disease broke 
out with awful savageness, that we 
went into permanent camp at the very 
gates of the pole, and began to die. 
Billy Smith was the first to go. Cap- 
tain Dane knelt beside him for seven 
hours, exhorting him to stay and do 
his duty. But the flesh was weak 
with the sickness, and weepingly suf 
fered the spirit to depart. Captain 
Dane’s face was furrowed with ice 
where the tears had run down. 


Itt 
( YAPTAIN DANE looked me 


steadily in the eyes across a 

new-made grave. 

“Where are my _ brave, patient 
men?” said he. 

“They have gone,” I said, bitterly, “all gone. But 
God knows I tried to save them.” 

“At work they were lions,” said he, “in obedience, 
lambs. Not one of them cursed me. Think of that. 
all you who deride the splendor of the human soul. 
They came to the gates of the pole, like sheep to the 
slaughter. I brought them. They said I was their 
father, and they came with me—Americans, English 
men, Germans—they all came with me; and they 
died without cursing—all the nations.” 

It was horrible to hear the man rave on, his eyes bright 
with fever, his face set like a stone. 

“You must lie down, Captain, and rest,” I said. 

“Will the fever go out of me if I lie down and rest?” 
said he. “My God, no! Do you think that with my 
mortal sickness on me, and the pole just over there, that 
I’m going to lie down and rest? I watched them all die 
When they were taken sick I made them lie down. sut 
there wasn’t one of them but would have marched and 
fought one day more if I’d told him to. When I lie down 
to rest, the pole shall be under me.” 

[ pleaded with him to lie down, to husband his 
streneth, to fight with the fever. I swore to him that 
I would bring him through. He laughed in my face. 
And what could IT do? He was stronger than five of me. 
and mad, to boot. 

“Go back to The Needle,’ he said, and tell them that 
I went forward alone. and discovered the pole. Will 
vou go back, or won't you?” 

IT do not wish to make myself out a hero. If wishing 
eould have taken me back to The Needle, or thousands 
of miles beyond, back I would have gone. But to make 
that long journey alone, to drive dogs, in which I had 
no skill, or even to find the way, ! knew to be impos 
sible. For me there was nothing but death—death to 
vo back, death to stay 
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A Folding Table 
phe Every Need 












Elegant, strong, 
durable, conve- 
nient—a folding 
table that is a 


unique piece of 
furniture because 
of its beauty and 
marvelous utility. 


Lightweight 


PEERLESS 
Folding Table 


Suitable for any purpose—adaptable 
to any style of furnishing. on’t 
wobbie or shake and has none of the 
frailness common to folding tables. 


Dining Tables, Sewing Tables, 
Tables for the Sic ‘oom, for 
Games, Parties, Every Table Use. 


The Lightweight Peerless Folding Dining Table 
is the thing for small rooms, flats—anywhere 
that space is limited. 48 inches in diameter, 
seats eight, weight 22 pounds, natural wood top. 


Many other styles, from 
24 to 48 inches in diameter, 
with felt, leatherette or 
three-ply, exquisitely 
grained, natural wood top. 
Light enough to carry any- 
where, and strong enough 
for anyload. Every table 
fully guaranteed. 


Ask your dealer. If he 
doesn’t handle our tables, 
write us for catalogue 
and we will tell you a 
dealer who does or sup- 
ply you direct. 


CARROM-ARCHARENA COMPANY 
LUDINGTON, Mich. 





An actual photograph 
12 Pound 
Peerless Table 
Supporting 1002 Lbs. 
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“Lippincott Your Appetite.” 
This 
Fireless 
Cooker 
$3.95 


prepaid to your door 
—together with two free pound cans of 
Lippincott’s good old country apple butter. 





People wonder why we offer apple but- 
ter with a fireless cooker. The reason is 
that being makers of an apple butter which 
is quite famous in certain districts, we wish 
to extend its popularity all over the country, 
so coming across this great cooker and real- 
izing its possibilities, we contracted to take 
the full output, in order to introduce our 
good old country apple butter. 

Just order the cooker and if you find 
not fully up to your expectations fire it back 


it is 


at our expense and keep the apple butter. 
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The Lippincott Co., 44 Main Street, Cincinnati 
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“T won’t go back,” I said. “Let’s fina 
this pole, and have done with 1 
“Man talk that,” said Captain Dane. 


“It’s this way, Johnny, if we give in here, 
men’s lives will have been wantonly 
But if we can reach the pole, 


these 
sacrificed. 


and die there, then they won't have died in | 


vain.” 
“Who’s to know?” 
“The cold,” said he, 
bodies immaculately. 
be found at the pole, 
journey, and our 


said i. 

“will preserve our 
Some day they will 
with the record of our 


names, and the names of 


those who died for us. Let’s along, boy.” 
Then began a horrible nightmare that 
lasted seven days. Captain Dane, all 


broken out with the smallpox, and delirious 
with fever, trudged over the plain, laugh- 


all 


ing, shouting, moaning. I think that 
that was mortal of him died before we 
reached the end of our journey, and was 


dragged forward by his immortal soul. 
We struck at length into a region that 
bore marks of terrifie winds. Here I first 
began to be sensible of a diflieulty, not al- 
together the result of fatigued muscles, in 


lifting my feet, which increased from hour 
to hour. Each of us carried a compass, 
and I noticed that the needle in mine was 


beginning to act in a queer, uncertain 
manner—like a hound that finds a trail, 
teadies to it a moment, and then loses it. 
Cbviously, we were about to arrive. If I 
took any mental interest in the fact, it 
was a feeling of disappointment. 
Some of that black 
were plodding, 


point ahead 
plain over which we 


icy 
with 


feet that seemed to stick like plasters to 
the ice, was the great goal of explorers. 
There was nothing to mark it. It might 
be on a rise or in a depression. Measure- 
ments alone could mark it for us. There 
would be nothing to give one single mo- 
ment of ante-mortem excitement to the 
eye. I was wrong. 


We climbed painfully up a little ridge 
of rock, perhaps a dozen feet high. On 
the further slope lay seven corpses 
wrapped in fur. 

“Here we are, 
Dane suddenly. 
sanity in his voice. 
amining the corpses. 
sat down and watched 
ribly tired, and did not want to die. 

“My God!” cried the Captain, “here’s 
an old-timer.” He drew a slip of sheep- 
skin from the dead man’s glove. “I don’t 


Johnny,” said Captain 
There was a complete 
And he fell to ex- 
As for me, I simply 
him. I was ter- 


make out the name,” he went on; “but 
there’s a date—August 9, 1798. This man 


discovered the pole, Johnny; take off your 


hat. And the others came after. Where's 
the last—here’s the last—’98—1898. That 
was the year Jamie graduated. I belong 


next to him. Here goes.” 
Captain Dane laid himself down by the 


side of that last comer with a sigh, like 
that of a tired little child gathered into 


its mother’s arms, and when | to him 
he was dead. 

[ had, I think, no feeling of sorrow, or 
loneliness; I felt neither thirst nor hun- 
ger. I sat suddenly among the discov- 
erers, and nodded my head. I sat for 
hours nodding my head. It nodded of its 
own accord, like the heads of those Chi- 
nese toys you buy on Twenty-third Street. 
Then a shadow covered me, and it stopped 
nodding. I sprang to my feet, wildly 
alert, and looked upward. 

Twenty feet above 
ing was a balloon; over the 
car peered a face, a tiny, 
monkey sort of face. <A 
shot up to the face, salute 
shrill voice called: 

“Salut !” 

The balloon came 
Frenchman hopped out 


cot 


descend- 
of the 
brown, man- 
little fur paw 
fashion, and a 


and slowly 
edge 


and a little 
all his great 


to earth, 
for 





bundle of furs he actually hopped). 

“Ts your party all asleep?” said he (this 
time in French-English). 

“No,” said I, “all these are dead. ‘J hey 

|} are men who have discovered the pole at 

different times, and died, and with each the 
news of his discovery. I was this man’s 
doctor, Captain Dane. He died of—” 

\ horrible fear seized me that if I said 
smallpox the Frenchman would desert me. 
But he uncovered the Captain’s face and 
saw for himself. 

“Smallpox,” said he. “That is ghastly 

what?” 

He hopped into the ear of his balloon 
and hopped out with a kodak between his 
iur paws He focused the thing on the 
lead man, made ready to press the button, 

} and suddenly desisted, 

| “Not nice.” he said, “to kodak those 

| lead f ws Well, it is all very 
isappointing Let us be off.” 

You take me?” I said. 

My God! of course,” said he 
| little man bowed gravely and stood 
vith ma li stures while | 
n l ul il He fol 
n » fle 
\ n nul » 7 nothi : 
| old and | | 
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Light - 
cleanliness—convenience. Every- 
body can now afford it. 





Everyone wants Electric 
its luxury — comfort — 


You can now have Electric Light 





at 


1, the old cost. 


Can you longer 





afford to use gas or kerosene ? 





The General Electric Company's 
Tungsten Lamp has made this big reduc- 


MY 
RM 





tion possible and at the same time gives 
the most beautiful artificial light known. 


i Beawral $8 Flectric 


| Tungsten Lamps 


The 
provement even over the G E. Edison carbon 
incandescent lamp, for 25 years the standard 
of the world. 


G.E. Tungsten is wonderful im- 


In these new lamps the light source is a fila- 
ment, or from the rare metal 
Tungsten instead of carbon. This Tungsten 
heated by the same electric 
current becomes far more brilliant than carbon. 

By the General Electric ¢ ompany s processes 
give 
nearly three times as much light ascarbon lamp " 


Electric Light History 


wie, made 


filame nt w hen 


‘Tungsten Lamps are produc ed which 


All over the country thousands and thou- 
sands of public buildings, offices, stores, fac- 
tories and homes have already been equipped 
with G.E. ° 

Everybody admits that electricity is better for 
business or home lighting than gas or kerosene. 


With the G.E. Tungsten Lamp you can 
have Electric Light at one-half the old cost. 


Tungsten l amps. 


Every day you go without G.E. Tungsten 
Lamps you pay more than you should for an 
inferior light, such as gas or kerosene. 


How to Get . E Tungsten Lamps 


mpany will 


Look for it! Insist!! 


Gene ral Electric Company, Dept. 42, § 
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Stop heating nightmares 


oe ee -_ 








Your dreams about 
heating may be made 
blissful or dreadful—as 
you choose. 


% 


It is not the nightmare alone 
that comes from the work and 
worries of old-fashioned heating— 
you find your heating nightmares 
are realities in the morning. They are real 
nuisances which spoil your peace of mind by day 
and wreck your sleep by night. But, there’s a remedy. 


[NNERICAN [DEAL 


afford the only means of heating which bring repose and health. These outfits 
for Hot-Water, Low-Pressure Steam, or Vacuum heating produce nothing but 
cleanly, soft, even temperature—suited to a baby or an athlete. They should 
be installed in every home. ‘They save their cost by cutting down the coal 
bills) They do away with ash-dust, soot,and hard work. Their cleanliness 
saves much wear on household furnishings. They are so built in small 
sections that they can be easily put in any house—old or new—farm or city. 


Any person, no matter how inexperienced, may easily operate 
an IDEAL Boiler. It requires less care than a parlor stove. 


Our book, “Best Ways to Run the Boiler,” furnished with each shipment, tells just how to get 
the best results in mild, cold, or severe weather, and from any kind of fuel. It presents a few 
simple rules, readily understood, and if followed gives absolute control of the fire, and makes every 
ounce of fuel yield its full heat. 


Our interest in the heating outfit does not 
cease with its sale, and should any feature 
in the care or operation of the Boiler not 
be understood, we most cordially invite 


" correspondence. 
A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 600 ft. A No. 22 IDEAL Boiler and 240 ft. 0 eC p 


of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, 
costing the owner $255, were used costing the owner $115, were used 


to Hot-Water heat this cottage. to Hot-Water heat this cottage. Write us to-day for our new and 
At oe — the goods can be b rare wood any jae — he bey gave ne 
valuable catalog—sent free. 


AHI RAMATRRCMAEARY 





is ones and varies acc cordin 1g tee iin 1atic an i eter « sor aisene. 











Write to Dept. 46 282-286 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Public Showrooms and Warehouses located at Chicago, New York, Boston, Phila oe , Washington, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cin ati, Atlanta, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, 
O: naha, Minneapolis, St L ou ~secen City aaa. Se attl Sa an Francisco, Brantford (Ontario), London, ee "B erlin, Milan 


SeeeresresssessseesotteroeaTOseseseeeeee: 
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The Writing Machine That’s 
Ten Years Ahead is the 
Writing Machine for You 





Every operating device inbuilt where it should be— 
under the operator's hand. Shift-key, shift-lock, space- 
bar, tabulator, spacer, back-spacer and margin-release 
—all handy, convenient, right at your fingers’ ends. 


The One Big Reason why the New Model 


L.C.Smith &Bros. Typewriter 


ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT 


has sprung so surely, so rapidly into popu- 
lar use is the fact that typewriter users and 
typewriter buyers are recognizing, more 
and more every day, the need for a writing 
machine that measures up at every point to 
the highest scale of modern business needs. 
All the writing a/ways in sight, ball-bearings 
at every frictional point, a biller inbuilt, 
a quicker automatic ribbon reverse—four 
only of many equally vital advantages that 
make this machine the first favorite always 
of the person who has to pay for it and 
the person who has to use it. 


Better work and more of it, greater effi- 
ciency through and through, the L. C. 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter is ten years in 
the lead. The writing machine that’s ten 
years ahead is the writing machine for 
you. Send for the book and read it. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. (Branches in all Large Cities) U.S. A. 


Head Office for Europe, Asia and Africa 
19 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. 
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Our new patented 
cap corks the bottle 
without a cork. 

No waste— no leak 
—contents kept air- 
tight for instant use. 
All dealers, 10c. 
Also in non-leak- 
able tube form, 
same price. 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO, 
Gloucester, Mass. 
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SAVE HALF THE RETAIL PRICE 


Highest Quality Made in Sections 
GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE 


So perfect a woman can set up and finish 








Large, E asy 


Tables, Etc 


Send today for catalogue No. 
Rockers, Chairs, Settees, Couches, 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. CO. 


25. 
P 


25 Fulton St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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lowed go for nothing. We come too late, 
the little balloon and IT... .” 

He turned a tiny lever, the balloon began 
to tug at its braces, and presently to rise. 

“Higher up,” said the little Frenchman, 
“is more wind. Once up there we shall 
leave in a great hurry. ... Farewell the 
dead heroes. . . .” 

I heard no more. When T came to, we 
had left the pole a thousand miles behind 
and were secudding southward. 
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The Ferment of Asia 


Continued from Page 19 


The lot of the common man of Japan— 
it is primitive enough in all certainty. 
Lafeadio Hearn has left an imperishable 
picture of him in a few lines: “A farmer 
and his ox are plowing the black soil with 
a plow of the period of the gods. . . . Out 
of the sum of his toil are wrought the 
ships of steel, the palaces of stone; his 


are the hands that pay for the universi- 
ties and the new learning, for the tele- 
graphs and the electrie lights and the 


repeating rifles, for the machinery of sei- 
ence and the machinery of commerce and 
the machinery of war. He is the giver of 
all; he is given in return—the right to 


labor forever.” 
bpd Hearn was correct can be seen by 
any who will look about him. ‘This 
Japanese “man with the hoe” has been little 
helped by the new civilization, except in 
the awakening of desires which he can not 
gratify. Taxes, direct and indirect, fall 
more and more heavily upon him, so that 
his sons and daughters, realizing the in 
tensity of his toil, are attracted away into 


The Pall of Taxes 


the great cities, more especially as_ the 
railroads have so cheapened transporta 
tion. The daughters take up menial o1 


factory work, or increase the numbers of 
dancing, singing, amusement-making girls; 
and the sons turn their hands to whatever 
they ean. This it is that has carried them 
to foreign shores, where the chance to earn 
a living has appeared easier; and, with the 
living, a competence seemed possible, and, 
indeed, has been possible for many. For, 
if the amount that such men saved should 
seem small to us, We must remember that 
the standard of living here is much lower 
than ours. 

Yet this matter of the standard of liy 
ing has materially risen in this country, 
not so much among the purely laboring 
class as among those above, for in 
stance, -feel the necessity of having tw 
styles of clothes—Japanese and foreign. 
But whether the standard has or has not 


W ho, 


advanced, the cost of the necessities of 
life has advanced. Even that very stall of 
life—rice—now costs more than it did a 


few years ago, Even with «ll the progress 
that medicine, surgery, and scientific sani 
tation have made, karki, beri-beri, is 
still the unsolved poverty the 
army people be lieving that it is the fruit 


or 


disease, 


of a microbe, while the navy doctors—for 
each of these branches of the Japanese 
Government has been conducting investi 


gations—hold that it is caused primaril) 
by the nature of the food—too much rice 
or carbo-hydrate, and too little of the 
things containing nitrogen. But it’ is 
found that the fell, paralytic disease comes 
also with conditions of 
that the recent conclusion 
is that, while there may be a microbe, its 
operation is) conditioned upon 
living environments, which is so 
generally attendant upon poverty. 


uncleanliness, so 
more about it 
uncleantli 


ness of 


The Huddled Quarters of the Poor 


TT a wonder is, when one 
that there are not more scé 
mass of the workers, for they are 
While the privileged can pay one 


yen for a pe 
kakimono, and fifty, one 


looks around 
uurges for the 
$0 pool 
an ounce rfume, a thousand 
or two for 
hundred, and even three 
ven for 
huddled 


an old 
hundred thousand 
Kamakura. the poor at 


a villa at i 
together In the smallest, barest 


quarters They do the most simple, primi 
tive hand labor carrying vhere \ 
might use a wheelbarroy liftine in 
groups. Where they might use steam in 
dividually pulling, where of a 
number could be done far quieker an 
better by a horse Lil Lafcadio Hearn’s 
plowman, man f them w t t 
of the time of the gods. 

his is not a temporary condition either 
It is a permanent one, at least so far as | 
the pr ! outlook j oncerned Kor fix 
ears p Russia | 
the 1 i il { n ‘ 
for vliting ut si th ir fa 
more t that s} ial mount has 
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Sent Free 


Not a common book, and not about common clothes 


$25,000 








We 


produce them. 


have spent to secure these designs and 


We have sent our best designers to every center of 
All the 


many plates are in actual colors, showing every detail that 


fashion to gather what we show in this book. 


pertains to fall and winter fashions. 


Clothes for the young and the older—for college, busi- 
And all of 


for forty years the topmost clothes 


ness, sport, or society. Motoring clothes. 


them Adler-Rochesters 


in America. 
Facts That All Men 
Should Know 


since 1869 


Twice the Value 














Men who wear Adler- Rochester clothes 
get twice as much for their money as men 


get in the commonplace. 





Since old men were young 


\dler-Rochesters have represented the They get clothes on which the making 
classics in clothes. cost is four times what some makers 
Our chief designer, who has grown up in spend, 
this business, is the ablest man in his line. 
He never theorizes, never dreams out They get clothes that fit as only our 


ideas. He goes for them always to the methods can make them. 


fashions, where men of refine 
meet. 


centers ol 


went They get clothes that hold their shape 


] 1 to the end, because of our infinite care. 
Every season he brings out the best that 


the best-dressed men will wear. And his 
since men can remember, have 


And they get clothes which one 


can 


a seo aca : pick out ina crowd because of their exact 
been the styles looked forward to by the up-to-dateness. 
men who know. 

His best designs for the present season are Yet Adler-Rochester suits and over 
all shown in colors in this beautiful book. coats are sold for $18 and up. 


Adler-RochesterClothes 








97 Cents Profit 


The reason for 


profit. It never « 


Only for the Few Who Know 


Our vast reputation is not due to size of 
output. We won it solely through work 








our minimized 
1X percent. Last 


all is 


r eds 





year, our average profit was 97 cents per manship and style. 
uit \ll the rest that we get goes into Our whole year’s output would not sup 
h ve give ply one man in a hundred with an Adlet 
Pa re ee eS or Rochester garment 
rt ect from more usan There are not experts enougl ¢ 
; Part goes intot dshrink nee to make uch clothes in a ver 
s lotl ) oO hape 5° 
1 1 S ipply | n ea 
= . ! ind w | 1 
cidade Dig edge his stock. The © ot 
cain yds e who insist on them. 
i I | 
\ . emes B 7 
Silaien oh aca tie aldenaak A Postal Brings It 
! ed If you want to know what such clothe 
2ocl 1 imply write us a postal an 
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L. ADLER BROS. & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


No. 25. Do it1 
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Sensational Features for 1910 


Mitchell Roadster, 4 cylinders, 30-35 horse power, $1 100 
Three 3 passengers, 100-inch wheel base........................ 9 


fe Mitchell five-passenger touring car, 4 cylinders, s 
Magnificent 30-35 horse power, 112-inch wheel base............... 1 a0 


Mitchell 6-cylinder touring car, seven passengers, $ 
Models 50-horse power 130-inch wheel base..................... 2,000 


Absolute elimination of all noise, so that all the Surprising development of the Mitchell five-pas- 


Mitchells will run as silently as the most silent senger touring car, which is greater at its new 

car that’s made. price of $1,350 than it was at its old price of 
Complete transformation of the Mitchell style $1,500. 

and wonderful development from the mediocre Creation of the Mitchell Big Six-Cylinder car of 

to the beautiful. : F : 50-horse power, seven passengers and 130-inch 
Complete change in spring suspension which pro- wheel base at the same price as the Four-Cylin- 

motes tenfold the easy riding qualities of the car. der “40” car of 1909—$2,000. 


Standardization and interchangeability of the 


qiinias th cll models as well as oll parts Wheel sizes increased—32-inch wheel for the 


Roadster, 34 inches for five-passenger touring 


above the crank case. j e : 
More interchangeable parts in the Mitchell line car, and 36-inch wheels for the Mitchell Six. 
than in any other line of cars built. Double the output of 1909, or 6,012 cars, all of 
Magneto equipment on all models without extra which have been contracted for by our agents 
charge. within the last 30 days. 
Height of body and frame lowered, without With each model we furnish metal tool and bat- 
changing clearance, giving car a low, rakish tery boxes, also oil lamps, jack and horn 
appearance. equipment. 


The Mitchell will be the surprise and delight of 1g10. This relates to all three models. So that whatever faults the Mitchell has had—and no one pretends to say that they 


aot ' : p , 4 : were serious faults in any sense, they have all been removed and the car now 
The Mitchell Style has been almost completely transformed from the mediocre : : 


to the beautiful. Nearly everything has been changed 
except the engine principle. We haven’t changed that 
because it was a masterpiece in the beginning 
proved by what it has done. 


takes its place among the classiest cais in the world—zithout a penny of in- 





crease in price. 


Complete change in 
the Mitchell style 











50 





The three models, R, T and S, constitute the most perfect line of latter-day motor 
cars before the American public, and we say this with full knowledge of a// that 
other makers have accomplished. They embrace all the features that make an 
automobile desirable—sty/r, beauty, comfort, grace, strength, speed and power. 


cS 


The bodies have been developed along aristocratic and refined lines. Wheel bases 
have been lengthened, wheel diameters increased and spring suspension improved 
to add to the easy riding qualities. Designs of radiators and hoods have been 
changed in response to the public demand for style, and the finish on the bodies 
beautified to satisty the wish for smartness. Countless other changes have been 
made for the sake of greater efficiency, practicability, convenience and economy 
of maintenance. 


THE NOISE HAS ENTIRELY DISAPPEARED. The rattle of the valves 


which some owners found distasteful, has been utterly 








Silent as the Foot 


f Ti eliminated so that now the Mitchell is as silent as the most The point is that we are giving you more for the same money than we did in 1909 
of Time : ; 











silent car that’s made—as Silent as the Foot of Time. and a better car for less money than any other auto- 





mobile concern in the world. The natural query is: More for the money 
/ than ever before 


©< How can they do it?”’ 











Our answer is: «*‘FACILITIES’’—the completion of our new factory, the best 
and most thoroly equipped automobile works in America where every part 
and parcel of our cars is made—and where we can reach the actual value of 
every detail. 


We buy the same high-grade materials that the high-priced cars are made of. 





‘There is no such thing as buying anything better. a 
Same materials as 


But the tendency of our whole organization is to - . 2 
‘ : in high-priced cars 





improve wherever and whenever we can without 





making the public stand the expense of the improvement. 


We have been working up to this splendid climax for the past six years and 
with the facilities, the money and the abil ty at our command, to say nothing 
of our insatiable ambition, more than ever we are making THE CAR YOU 


OUGHT TO HAVE AT THE PRICE YOU OUGHT TO PAY. 


Fifteen Million Dollars’ Worth of Experience Behind Us 


Ask for a demonstration from our local agent 
wherever you happen to live. IT IS FREE 


——. F. O. B. Racine, Wis. Ptacijue, Uliby, bo WV. , 
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Patent 


Lace 


Flat Custom 
Last 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE 


is good. Extra fine leather, 
skilled labor, and advanced 
ideas make it so. 


Most Styles $5 and $6 
Write for Style Book 





The Florsheim Shoe Company 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Every genurne 
Sy Mm 

















Chocolate Bud has the name 
WILBUR 

stamped on 
it and the 
Cupid trade- 
mark en 
closed 
in the 
wrap- 
per. 







CHOCOLATE 


‘BVUDS 


Chocolate in its pu- 
rity— distinctive in 
quality and delicacy 
—a taste that's 
never forgotten. 

At your dealers, or we will 
send a pound box prepaid 
for $1. One sample box for 
30c and your dealer’s name. 
Greater body, richer 
aroma, higher flavor— 
more chocolate and less 
sugar. Flat cakes 10c. 


yes 


|| Da V Z 
Al ike 
Cyusokits 





H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, Inc. , 235 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia 
Makers of WILBUR'S COCOA 





GLYCERINE 
SOAP , 
PERFECTION ~ 
PURITY PERFUME 4 


FERD. MULHENS 
Coocnt %* Guamany 


MULHENS & KROPFF 


298 Beoaowny NewYous NY 


} increase. 


| centered in the hands of a comparatively 


| ent at least, hold things as they are. 





main source of revenue during the feudal | 
soa was from a tax on land; that is to 
| say, not a tax upon the market value of 
the land, but upon land according to what 
it produced. That which was relatively 
most heavily taxed was rice land, which 
paid at the rate of so many koku of rice 
(in kind) per certain area. This tax went 
to the feudal lord and supported his mili- 
tary establishment and all his magnificence. 
The Crown had lands upon which were 
tenants who paid their koku of rice to the 
Court, as to a feudal lord. Thus prac- 
tically the whole feudal establishment 
palaces, soldiers, and all—was_ saddled 
upon the backs of the rice-growers and 
other laborers. 

When the revolution occurred and feu- 
dalism was overthrown, the rice payments 
of the tillers of the soil were changed into 
money, and that money made payable in 
taxes into the Imperial treasury. The 
feudal lords were compensated with fee 
simple title in certain lands and with 
money and national bonds for what might 
be judged to be their personal losses by 
the change. Or, to explain the matter in 
another way, the feudal lands were very 
largely left in the hands of their users, 
but assessed and taxed for the benefit of 
the Imperial exchequer. 

Emerging from a feudal system in which 
very little land was bought and sold, there 
was small basis for arriving at valuations 
of land as we are accustomed to do all 
over the United States. The best that 
seemed possible was to divide all the land 
into three classes: the agricultural or 
suburban; the village, town, and city, or 
urban; and the forest, waste, and other 
land. Each class was given a valuation, 
and the tax was laid accordingly. 





As if realizing that the city owners 
might be getting the best of this arrange- 
ment, house and other taxes were insti- 
| tuted against them. But the advantage 

was still with them, and especially with 
| those whose land became more valuable 
| owing to a shifting of population. ‘The 
rice-grower had a comparatively high valu 
ation from the very start, but the man 
with large estate had a comparatively low 
valuation and could afford to continue to 
hold it for his pleasure. 


Fortunes were suddenly realized by land 
speculation. Lands that had been valued 
at sen mounted in value in the open real 
estate market to yen; that is to say, to a 
hundred times as much. Upstart common- 
ers vied with men of the old daimio and 
samurai bloods in heaping up riches by 
speculating. 


Driving the Youth from the Farms 


; hard conditions of living under the 
new civilization, with its heavy and in- 





creasing tax burdens, its higher standards, 
its intensifying competition, and its cut 
ting off of all responsibility of overlords, 
drove the youth of the farming families 
into the cities for factory or shop employ 
ment, thus shifting population from the 
rural to the urban regions, precisely as we 
lind population shifting in the United 
States, and for precisely the same cause. 
So that out of the misery of the farming 
poor, land speculation in Tokyo, Yoko 
hama, Osaka, Kobe, Nagoya, and other 
cities profited enormously. In all those 
places population made amazingly rapid 





While there is considerable scattered 


sentiment in favor of a small land-value 
tux, the political power of the country is 


few; and the landed class can, for the pres 


¢* + + 
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The Police Camorra 
(Continued from page 19 
in percentages required for promotion. An 
accommodating clerk wus caught not long 
ago at Police Headquart rs who did a thriv- 
ing business producing credible-looking ree 


ords. He charged $20 a record. I am 
informed. that it is still possible for a man 


to win a promotion without staying awake 





nights worrying about his police past. It 

is said that the days have passed when a 

} patrolman has to pay $500 to get into the 

|} department—the days when an_ inspec 

| torship was worth $25,000; a captaincy, 

1 $15,000; i sergeancy, $5,000; a roundsman 

ship, $2,000. Perhaps they have passed, but 

| it is only six months since Theodore Bing 

|} ham was requiring every man who went | 
before him for appointment or promotion | 
to subseribe to his “anti-graft” oath that | 
they had paid nothing nor promised any 
min a consideration for the position they } 
ma entering There is a man nant 
| William Duke in New York who mer 
openly that he has collected as much as 
| £900,000 in two vears getting jobs for po- | 
| licemen and firemen. The District At- | 
| tornev’s office has see} smu is S70.000 
jpoer of Duke receipt t one tft 

( I nl smi Irom t 
26 


Improv rere | 


DYeretcelte, 


Health Underwear 


Two light-weight fabrics in one; 
with air-space between. 

SSeoterelae 
Wool 


outside to carry away all moisture. 


Cotton, linen or silk inside 
as cream against your skin. 
The two fabrics together are lighter 
And the 


layer of air protects you like a third 


io ot bolma elmo} ucbbet-ta'anaetlel anebol—n 


fabric. 


As warm as three Shirts 
Lighter than one 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write us, and 
we'll tell you who will. Ask for the Duofold 
booklet, giving various weights and shades, sin- 
gle garments and union suits for men, women 


and children. $1.25 up to $5 a garment. 


Sizes and fit positively guaranteed 
Your money back if not satisfied 


Duofold Health Underwear Co. 
Mohawk, N. Y. 


Robischon & Peckham Co. 
Selling Agents 
349 Broadway, New York 


“PAT. SEP. 23. (902 


Duscfold. 
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RUNDEL 


AUTOMATIC STROPPER | L - 


KEEPS A PERFECT EDGE 
ON ANY SAFETY BLADE 


CHILD can work it. Just push and } | 
A pull the stropper up and down the || )}-<2 

strop. Blade is held at correct angle (7 
and reverses automatically—can’t cut the 
strop. Then you always have sharp blades 
without buying new ones. Very economi- 
cal and convenient—no safety razor com- 
plete without it. 


Sold on Approval by All Dealers 


Try one for 10 days. If you don’t wish to keep 
it, your money is promotly returned. Complete out- 
fit consists of a Stropper, strongly built of brass and 
steel, nicely nickel plated, and with rubberoid fin 
ish handle; Three Plade Holders; and a 24-inch finest 
quality Horsehide Strop. All are enclosed in a hand 
some case, and sell everywhere for $3.00. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, we will send the outfit prepaid. 

Rundel Automatic Stropper costs more than its 
mitations, but it is the only stropper adapted to all 

tyle blades; the only stropper scientifically adjusted 
and controlled; the only stropper that automatically st roy 
exactly “like the barber; the only stropper that’s made 
right, works right, and will last for years 


e Tell us the ni e of a dealer th: sells 
Free Book on Art of Correct Shaving 70)',°5 {h¢ pans. of @ dealer tat toe 
Shavers’’- a valuable book just written by an expert barber. Send for it to-day. 


RUNDEL MFG. CO., 182 MAIN ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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BURROWESH OME 


BILLIA 


TABLE 








Pr 


C 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


ROWES HOME BILLIARD OL TABLI 
snted for , t It ma ‘ 


NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 
If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. Write today for catalogue. 





RD” POOL 


a into uur home any Table worth from $6 to $15. 42 mont! avs bal 
1.00 OW y i m,' ps , 32 a nth pa : 
1. Down iH priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. W supply all 


t Com- 
y ir dining-room of 
of the way 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 402 CENTER STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Off 


ONDON, by common consent of the civilized world, for gen- 
erations has been the Mecca for men’s styles 1 in clothes. 
To describe a suit as English was to give it a character— 
a letter of introduction. A man who was known to have his clothes 
made in London was a man worth looking at twice. 

This attitude has not changed. London is still the dictator 
—but to-day Londoners are wearing American clothes, made in 
America by Stein-Bloch. 

This is a revolution in methods, but not in taste. It only 
indicates that the Englishman has been quick to recognize the 
decisive superiority of Stein-Bloch clothes in distinction of style 
and ease of fit. 

They have obtained at last what they have long been seeking— 
clothes at reasonable prices, ready for immediate service and deeply 
imbued with the thoroughbred character that well dressed English- 
men demand. 

These Stein-Bloch clothes are at your disposal—ready to be 
examined and tried on before the glass of your best clothier—in 
your own home town. Go there and try them on. 


Write for ‘“Smartness,” which shows their styles and explains 
the reason why you should insist on the Stein-Bloch label. It 
means 55 years of Knowing How. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 


Tailors for Men London: 


Offices and Shops: New York: Selfridge & Co., Ltd. 
Rochester, N. Y. The Fifth Avenue Building Oxford St., West 


























You Can Save 


From $5 to $40 


Our direct-from-factory-to-you selling plan 
means a saving of from $5 to $40 for our 
customers. 


Write for our Catalog 176. Look over our 
prices and compare them with others. That’s 
all the proof you need. 


Hundreds of thousands of Kalamazoo stoves 
and ranges are in use all over the country. 
Perhaps many in your own town. Ask their 
owners. Thousands have written us_ that 
there’s nothing like the Kalamazoo—anywhere 
at any price. 


We make buying and paying easy and con- 
venient. Our catalog tells just how to know 
a good stove when you see it and use it. We 
sell for cash or we open charge accounts with 
all responsible people. We make all kinds 
of stoves and ranges for all purposes and for 
all kind of fuel. You can select your stove 
from the catalog and buy direct from the man- 
ufacturer for 


Cash or Credit 


You know the reputation of the Kalamazoo 
stove. You know the standing of = Kalama- 
zoo Stove Co. Besides—you are given 360 days 
to test your stove. Your money back if the 
Kalamazoo is not just as represented. 


We Pay the Freight 


and guarantee safe delivery. 
. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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_Direct to You 


MA 





Lifts You Above 
—— “The Crowd”— 


The distinguishing mark of 
being well dressed is yours 
when you wear Harvard 
Clothes. In these classy 
garments the young man 
is always at his best. 


HARVARD 
CLOTHES 


are the latest expression of good 
taste in dress. Smart but not 
loud. If you want to be the best 
dressed in your vicinity, ask your 
dealer for our Department 2 
Clothes. They are the best tail- 
ored in the world. 

pines ofthe Moree 

the lataes di as « 

wearing apy 


baseball, ¢ running ar 
up toJune, 1809. Send tor 1 a Copy today. 



















You'll find the old Harvard Gate on our 
label in the inside coat pocket. Look for it. 


DAUBE, COHN 
& CO. 
383 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago, - Illinois 




















NET. Security, First Mort- 
gage Pittsburgh Real Estate 


conditions. Size and time to t. Judgment 
Bond for double t int with each Mortgage. 
Select property Caretul appraisement har- 
acter of owner A. C. Leslie Company 


ietermined 


i Suite 104, Bakewell Law 
Booklet —-F REI 


Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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it does not mean that he can not get back | 
again. Within the past three years the 
courts have ordered the restoration to 
duty of eighty or more “broken” men. In 
many cases trial commissioners, after lis- 
tening month after month to perjury and 
manufactured defenses, lose their heads 
and rage in their impotency to get at the 
Camorra. The personal equation blinds 
them, and when the record is taken to the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
or the Court of Appeals it is clouded. The 
law does not recognize the personal equa- 
tion and the cop who ought to be “broken,” 
but who has not been broken legally, goes 
back to a position in which he can earn 
more than in any other endeavor in life 
for which he is fitted. 


The Cost of Reinstatement 


gyre reinstatement of dismissed police- 

men by the higher courts has cost the 
City of New York millions of dollars. I 
have told that the net result of all the 
reform upheavals and reorganizations in 
the Police Department has been one cap- 
tain in stripes, and he donned them volun- 
tarily. There comes to mind the case of 
former Inspector “Billy” McLaughlin, who 
quit two years ago overnight to avoid 
standing trial and losing his pension as 
the result of using the Detective Bureau 
as a divorce-evidence agency against Mrs. 
Howard Gould. MeLaughlin was the first 
police captain to enjoy the distinction of 
occupying a cell in the Tombs. He was 
convicted of accepting bribes and of ex- 
tortion, and sentenced to serve two years 
and six months in Sing Sing. The Appel- 
late Division confirmed the conviction, but 
the Court of Appeals reversed it, and by 
the time the courts got through with Me 
Laughlin the city had to pay him $25,000 
in back salary and restore him to duty as 
a captain. He came insolently along the 
years until he tried to establish that Mrs. 
Howard Gould committed bigamy when 
she married her millionaire husband. His 
excuse was that he was investigating to 
determine if a felony, outlawed more than 
five years, had been committed. But 
strangely enough he had failed to reeord 
any phase of the investigation, and his 
instructions to the detective he sent to 
Baltimore to hound Mrs. Gould’s past 
was: “Keep your mouth shut.” The de 
tective, Frank Peabody, lied to the end to 
save MeLaughlin, but without avail. Pea- 
body told childishly that he had gone to 
Baltimore on a vacation at his own ex- 
pense in the hope of arresting a murderer 
he had long sought. Peabody has applied 
for reinstatement, and by the time this is 
printed he probably will have been re- 
stored to duty. 


Services to the Rich 


: Gould family has been one of the 
traditional heritages of the New York 
Police Department since the black days 
of Jay in Wall Street, when he never went 
abroad without a bodyguard. Usually the 
Gould “pickings” have fallen to the office: 
who could control the Detective Bureau. 

The Camorra has peculiar services to 
sell to those who can pay the price. A 
millionaire son went wild in the Tender- 
loin one night, and the following after- 
noon a chorus girl presented herself at his 
brother’s office with an order for $40,000. 
The brother said it was too late in the 
day to cash such a large order, gave hei 
$200, and invited her to return the fol- 
lowing morning for the remainder. The 
chorus girl kept the appointment and pre- 
sented the $40,000 order. A man sitting 
next to the millionaire took the order and 
tore it up. Then he pulled back his coat 
and showed a gold shield. 

“I’m an inspector of police,” he said. 
“Fourteenth Street is your dead-line, little 
girl, Go back uptown and be good.” 

There was an heir of millions who had 
promised to marry an unfortunate girl he 
didn’t want to marry. He appealed to the 
Camorra for aid. This is what happened: 
The rich man was suddenly called to Chi 
cago and thence he telegraphed to his dupe 
to meet him there at a certain hotel, where 
they would be married. On the girl’s heels 
followed a detective from Mulberry Street. 
When she put her name on the hotel reg 
ister he was at her side to write his own 
immediately beneath it. An hour later he 


forced his way into the girl’s room on 
pretext of making a search for a _ thief 
He locked the door behind him. An in 


stant later the door was broken open by 
the son of millions and two 


| ¢ 


“witnesses,” 
an he voung rascal had his exeuse fo1 
not marrying the girl, as he also had a 


defense against a breach-of-promise suit. 


A Police Camorra? 


: facts in this case were dug out two 
years ago and prepared for publication 
and the exposure of every one who had a 
hand in it. On the of publication the 
unfortunate girl committed suicide 





It Fits 


There’s one paper that is made solely to 
meet the requirements of the amateur— 


a paper that has the quality that gives the 
best results from amateur negatives :— 


VELOX 


If you do your own printing, Velox will be easiest for 
you to work because it fits your negatives. If you have 
a professional finish your work, he can give you the 
best results on Velox—because it fits your negatives. 


There’s a wide veriet in surfaces, weights and grades. 


If your develope and finisher doesn’t use Velox, 
write us; we will te!l you of one who does. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 


Eastman Kodak Company, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











The ] lice insist there is no organized 
“Black Hand.” They will tell vou there is 


ny aus a police Camorra 


Railroad Oysters vs. 
Sea Oysters 


By the time most oysters get inland, they taste more of 
the railroad than of the sea. Their natural delicate flavor is 
washed away by frequent re-icing. 

They are soggy instead of firm; 


da 
insipid instead of tempting. 


watery instead meaty ; 


Except Sealshipt Oysters which taste the same and are the 


same—everywhere and always—as the day they were dredged 
from the deep. 


Sealshipt Oysters 


All of the Sea Flavor Saved 











TI own way of shipping oys Sealshipt Oysters go into air-tight, 
ers, Sealshipt way, is to ship germ-proof containers. ‘These containers 
them in open tubs. are sealed ai Z eastd Your dealer is 

I'he ice is in the tub with the oysters. e first to break tl ] 

When it melts the expressman, with his In transit the ice : 
I d hands, puts in more—railroad ice. container. No water or] 
, No human ind cat 
What the “Liquor” Is _ And when your deal 

oe ™ his responsibilit begin 

The ““hiquor _W ich you buy gee oe Se bey si 
ters is merely this melted ice. Its es Hor both shibwer and dealer an ' 
iround and washes the goodness out of contract They can andle Seal t 
the oyster. Oysters only in the Sealshipt way. 

No wonder perfectly good Blue Point Sealshipt wav embraces every move of 
vecome Railroad Oysters before you get the oyster t it is handed you in a Seal- 

em No wonder they re soggy al ; 

ste of the railroad ice and the tub 

No wonde fine flavor of the oyster “Seaside Rnirend grey’ Free 

when the oysters get to you! If you want know the flavor of 

But Sealshipt Oysters are different. A real sea oyster, write ue th name of yout 
Sealshit} yyster in Denver, Colorad oyster dealer. We will send you, free, 

iste the same a t doe when it ri ook ‘43 New Seaside Oyster Dishes”’ 

iled out of the sea, because it the ‘ gives many shore recipes unknow! 


Address Department 18 A 


The Sealshipt Oyster System, Inc. 


Formerly National Oyster Carrier Co. 


General Office and Factory: 
Sealshipt Oyster Stations South Norwalk, Conn. 


Sealshipt Groceries and 
at 80 Coast Points 


Markets Everywhere 


Members of American Association for the Promotion 6f Purity in Food Prodacts 
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Wholesale Drapers 
® 


EGISTEREO 





‘Tis true 
as Gospel 


that in buying 


ih 
\\ SCHLOSS BROS. 
\ = & CO’S 
\\ Baltimore 
Clothes— 
you get 
more 
style, 
more value, 
more satis- 
faction than in 
any clothes you 
can purchase. 


The best.invest- 
ment you can 
make — look 
your best at 
all times—you 
will be aston- 
ished to see 
at what little 
cost if you 
i insist on the 
SCHLOSS 

LABEL 


| 

| 

i 
| shown above. 
| 


On sale at the 
Best Clothiers 








everywhere. 





1 Will You Try One— 
.: we send it FREE? 


want every merchant, dealer. 
bookkeeper and clerk who re- 
quires quick, accurate footings 
to prove for himself the worth 
and economy of the “little 
F magician’’—The 


RAPID COMPUTER 
ADDING MACHINE 


We'll send it to you on five days’ free 
trial—if it pleases you, pay our price of 
nly $2 ‘ mu 6; Sod ft heck 
work eas ctiy at 
sk or on book 








Save time and money—write us 





a. today if you'd like to try one 


RAPID COMPUTER co., 


Catalogue fre 


1941 Tribune Bldg., Chicage 








——HLECTRIC ICHTS——$—$<— 
Linke Oath £5] 1 0 
This price includes Dyna- 
mo, Storage Battery, Lamps, 
Wire and Fixtures. (an be 
installed by any one. 


Our outfits are automatic 


a : The dynamo can be drtven 
und require no particular 


uttention while running by any convenient power, 


Made in many sizes steady or intermittent. 
Send for bulletin104-A | On/y '2 H. P. required. 
Elbridge Electrical e- Co. 
iad Elbridge, N.Y. USA. —— 
is the undisputed 
Standard of the 
World. Prices 


exceedingly 
reasonable. Catalogue of Lyon & 
Healy Harps free to anyone inter 
ested Also bargains in Used 














Ilarps. Monthly payments may be 
arranged. 

LYON & HEALY, 23 Adams St., CHICAGO 
25) Piano and Harp Builders 

















r. Par 
Look for Parker" 8 name in every ‘pair. 
, Dept. 72, 25 James St., Malden, Mass 











| time is costly. So in the 


|} very moment they are 
| works in the country suggests something 


| of the difficulties that 
| bling-room. 


laboratory for a series of interesting ex 





Rebuilt by Us 


Let’s Prove It 
To You 


THE TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
345 Broadway, New York 


Typewriter Branches in All Large Citic 


IN ANSWERING 
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'The World’s' 


Workshop | 


News and Comment About 


Business and Industry 


**‘Production Engineering ”’ 


O FAR the expert who is called in 
to cure an ailing business has been 
an experimenter. This has been in- 
evitable, but a certain small body 
of generalizations has grown up and a few 
safe prescriptions for the average business 
man’s use are available. For instance, 
a wise “production engineer” suggests 
that before building a new plant or in- 
creasing the size of your old one it would 
pay you to make a thorough study of the 
work being done and assure yourself that 
the plant is producing its maximum out 
put. Usually, you will find that better 
management, not a larger plant, is needed. 
investigate anyhow—if more room is actu- 
ally needed you can then build to better 
advantage. Another production engineer 
is positive that not one in twelve among 
business men has any accurate idea of the 
actual cost of labor in his plant: ten years 
ago not one in twenty-five. Instead of 
manufacturing and selling being habitu- 
ally regarded as a science, they are, says 
this engineer, “the Liggest scramble that 
the mind can imagine.” Business men don’t 
think about their businesses—they domi 
nate them, depend upon their personality 
to make them go. <A third generalization 
comes from a man who has done much 
valuable work in systematizing and mod- 
ernizing the operations of the big Interior 
Department at Washington. Written re- 
ports, he says with the emphasis of one 
who knows from experience, can be over- 
done. The boy who always earried a 
pocketful of salt to be prepared for the 
kind man who might give him a nice hot 
baked potato was not necessarily wise. 


In the 


T° ARRIVE at the junction on time 
is important to shipper and railroad 


Assembling-Room 


| manager alike in railroading—how impor- 


tant any one can appreciate. Waiting 
factory one of 
the big problems is to arrange for the 
arrival of needed parts or materia) at the 
needed. The fae 
tory manager of the biggest typewriter 
arise in the 
More than three thousand 
unit pieces are needed to complete the six 
models manufactured by this company. 
Five lengths of carriage are used, and the 
requirements of twenty-five languages are 
met with nearly four hundred keyboards 
that. take in Arabie and 
acters that are written backward. The 
most thorough organization and constant 
intelligent inspection are needed to main 
tain a free, even flow of parts into this 
assembling-room and of completed ma 
chines out to the shipping-room. 


assem 


Japanese cli 


Production 


hy ERTAIN New Jersey cotton mill has, 


in the past three years, been made a 


A Lesson in 


periments in management. In that time 
production has been nearly doubled, and 
the cost, due to higher wages, replace 
ments, and a slight increase of working 
foree, has been increased about twenty pe 
cent. An engineer, with system and a good 
knowledge of workers, has wrought the 
Certain sentences of his, com 
on the. result, are sound and true: 


change. 
menting 

“[ find out how much work a_ good 
worker, fitted for the work, should do, and 
set that as a minimum acceptable + task. 
For this amount of work, done within a 
reasonable time, I pay the worker a sub 
stantial bonus in addition to an increased 
day’s pay. ... A skilled worker, doing 
from two to four times as much work as 
the unskilled, forms Letter habits of work, 
and loses less time through absence from 
work than the unskilled As the un 








personality— 


specimens of a type. 


If you're just at the stage of 
prospects opens before you, if the “forward and onward” 
spirit animates you, if you want /mdrvidua/ity in everything— 

If you like your apparel to bear the impress of your own 


Then Kaufman Campus Togs are meant for you. 
are designed particularly to emphasize the personal note— 
to make the clothes you buy your clothes, and not merely 





If Youre Young— 


life when a long vista of rosy 


They 


Kaufman “Pre-Shrunk” Campus Togs 





are not merely shapely, elegant and dis- 
tinctive in appearance, but all the style 
and fit which you see in them at first 
will last as long as the suit does. The 
Kaufman ‘‘Pre-Shrinking’’ Process, ap- 
plied before the cloth is cut, absolutely 
insures you against the damp-weather ills 
that beset the ordinary suit. 

Your dealer has a suit of Kaufman 
Campus Togs, in just the fabric and pat 
tern, and with just the individual touch 
that suits you, ready for you to try on. 
See for yourself how it brings out your 
good points to the best advantage. Note 
the stamp of refinement and good taste, 
coupled with the charm of novelty. 





Then ask the dealer about the Kaufman 
guarantee—a guarantee which no other 
manufacturer can afford to make. We our- 
selves would not care to make it were it not 
for the Kaufman “Pre-Shrinking” Process, 
which insures permanency of shape and fit. 

You'll find that Campus Togs repre- 
sent the ideal in young men’s clothing 

what you have long been looking for, 
but have never been able to find in any 
other garments. 

We issue a handsome style-book which 
illustrates fully the correct Fall and Win- 
ter fashionsin dress for men. Your dealer 
has it, or we'll forward it, free, for the 
asking. You'll appreciate it. 


(3) Chas. Kaufman & Bros., Chicago 








BOUT everything 

on wheels has a 

time schedule. 
An Elgin helps a man 
to connect; to get 
about with greatest 
time saving and to at- 
tain his highest efh- 
ciency. That’s the 
economy of an 


Higin Watch 


G. M. WHEELER Model 16 Size 


Pendant Winding and Setting. Seventeen jewels 





Ruby and sapphire balance and center jewels Com 
pensating balance. Breguet hair-spring, with micr 
metric regulator. Adjusted to temperature, isochronism, 
three positions Patent recoiling click and se cking 
setting device Dust ring. Plates damaskeened. En 
graving inlaid with gold. Open face and hunting cases. 
In Filled Gold Cases, $30 and up 
In Solid Gold Cases, $50 and up 
Other Elgin mode at other prices according to grade 
of movement and case. 
All Elg models are sold by jewelers everywhere 
and are fully guaranteed 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
Elgin, Illinois 









New No. 78 Dial— 
graceful and 
legible 











skilled become skilled and regular in thei 
work, their health and general appearance 
distinetly improve. 
cially true of women.” 


This has been esp 
On certain of the twisting machine 
double rows of china knobs serve as sig 
When all these 
knobs are everything is running 
right, but when they begin to bob up the 
attendant must stop that 
chinery and tie the broken ends together. 
knobs down mean fast, good work. Go 
t] rough the 
will point to the few knobs that are up 
‘Used to be.” he says, “that more than 
half were up all the time.” Scores of bet 
terments, in speed and methods, have con 


nals of broken threads. 


down 


section of ma 


room now and the engineer 
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’ Wonderful Dr. Richter’ s Anchor Blow ke 
FREE book of color desig Lal par ara, FEE. Y 
rit r t ‘ tar ‘ nefit Py De 


t ¥. a. Richter & Co. i 
\ k Cit 











| NEW BOOK FREE 2.320" ontat 


a Patent, explains the cost of a patent and gives full partic- 
le 


ulars of our Special Advantageous Methods of Business. 


O'MEKARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys.. 918 F St.. Washineton. D. C, 





for FREE 


between shell and shooter. Easy 











FASTEST SAFEST "GUN EVER "MaDe 
SIX SHOTS IN FOUR SECONDS. Perfect hammerless non-clogging _ - 
action. 24 to 32in. GENUINE IMPORTED DAMASCUS BARREL. Ful 

length top rib maki “3 quick sighting automatic, h t - 
take-down without tool B gaug 


optional NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR ANY pore eer NAMED. I 
read our FREE BOOK describing this pump gun and our superb line of singles 
IT TO-DAY. THE UNION FIRE ARMS CO., 314 LL OBUBNDALE. TOLEDO, O 


18 


i stee] wall always 
and drop of stock | 





Hinged bree 





't buy until you have 
and doubles. ASK FOR 











IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE 


MENTION COLLIER’S 9 








Send Us Four 





And we'll send you a generous sam- 
ple of Palmolive—the finest toilet 
soap on the market. 

Until you have used this superior 
soap, you don’t know how good 
soap can be. 

More women use Palmolive Soap 
than any other toilet soap selling for 
10c acakeormore. When you know 
what they know, you'll get it, too. 
it i it in every 
manicure, mas- 





way—for shampoo, 
sage, for the bath. Bathe the baby 
with it. It is excellent for baby’s 
skin, so you know it is good for yours. 

We use only palm and olive oils 
from the Orient. 

Then we use a special process and 
get a perfect blend. We have had 36 
years of experience in soap making. 

The result is a soap so delightful 
that you'll wonder you never used it 
before. Price 15c at your dealer’s. 


Send the 4c today. 


We'll send you also 
our free book, 


“The Easy Way to Beauty.” 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


350 Fowler Street 














NO MONEY DOWN--$1 A WEEK 


Buy Men's Stylish Fall and Win- 
Pp ter Suits Garcons, Geos 
from our factory by mail, for 


$15 and $18 


@ We require no sy 
and trust any 










seywhare = Se _ nited 
States. a | 
on eonnerel 908 ro ey 
a penny til y 


clothes and be th sate 


factory—then pay $1.00 a 
week. We are thelargest 
1 in theword. 





FRE Send to-day for our 

line of stylish Fall 
and Winter samples, self-measure- 
ment blank, tape, and full particu- 
lars of our convenient payment plan, 
allfree. Commer. rating, $1,000,000 


@/ MENTER & .0M 
MROSENBECO. 












$75.00 


upward 
for 


THE 


Lackawanna 
Motors 


NEW “ — , 
TYP 

sot sane 

EXPLOSIONS 

INCREASES 

POWER 





Simplest 


One to six yon 2i0 te % H.P. for all boats. 41 years 
manufacturir xperience back of 
every LACKAWANNA engine Complete, boat outfits. 
Write for handsome New Cata Silvered 


Price Alone 
22 Coldwell St. 
126 Liberty St 


Better Quality! 
Newburgh, N.Y 
New York, N.Y 


Cylinders."" Not 


Lackawanna Mfg. Co. 


Most Efficient—Valveless | 








& YOU STAMMER |: 





PRE ‘ | 


Geo Andrew Lewis No 146 Adelaic de St * Detroit, Mich 





IN ANSWERING THE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION 


COLLIER’S 


| tributed to keep those china knobs on the 
| twisting machines down. 

So in the weave shed. On one side are 
dozens of modern looms, and on the other a 


change of loom type 
That it has been hard may be guessed from 
the fact that one of the mill owners in- 
vented the slow loom, and that a factory 
for making it stands close beside the mill 
buildings. In department B the tightening- 
| up process followed the change in depart- 
ment A. Then to © and D and E and F. 
Every worker now feels the urge of the 
readily earned bonus, and every stupid 
move that cuts down bonus earnings 
quickly detected and reported—not by a 
detective-superintendent, but by the worker 
himself. As a final result, the whole busi- 
ness is more prosperous. More and better 
output pleases the owners. More alert, 
better, cleaner, happier workers are part 
of the engineer’s reward. It is pleasant to 





1s 


know that his money reward for doing 
work of this kind is liberal, and that the 
number of men going into this branch of 
engineering is growing. 


**Not Affected by Hard Times” | 





oe to an expert, the collee- | 
Bi tion business is about the only one 
| that is not injured by hard times. His | 


explanation carries a warning to the manu- | 
| facturer or merchant whose optimism is 
too strong. In times, business men 
buy heavily, because their customers buy 
liberally. When money is plentiful, credit 
is easily established. First the merchant 


good 


establishes his credit, then a good cash 
customer is given credit. Buying is en- 


couraged by 
facturer, and merchant. 


the wholesaler, jobber, manu- 
Men go into debt | 


farther than they should, and uncertain | 
customers are taken on. Soon, even in | 


the best times, bunches of accounts accu- | 
mulate that must be turned over to a col- 
lection ageney. Obviously, in bad times, 
the professional collector is busy. The 
pity of it is that he should prosper also 
in good times. 


The Glazed Age 


7a HY not a 

range?” 
turer of 
an age 
Enameled 


white enameled gas 
asked a stove manufac- | 
himself some time ago. This 
of white enamel, he reflected. 
cooking utensils are common 
and clean and save labor: enameled re- 
frigerators are clean and sweet and ap- 
| peal to the eye; sinks and bathtubs are 
practically all enameled. Zine and gal- 
vanized iron are excellent materials—so, 
the old gas range is a fine thing for over- 
worked cooks. Good products and proc- 
however, give way to better. This 
stovemaker began to experiment with 
white enameled iron and invited house 
wives to inspect results. In its adver 
tising pamphlet the company emphasizes 
the fact that twelve parts of the 
are enameled. These include oven racks, 
guides, plates, and door, and broiler-pan. | 
Bathtub and stovemaker have followed | 
the tendency of the glazed age. ‘The 
woman who first covered her pine kitchen | 





| is 


esses, 


range 


table with oileloth showed the way. 
| 
The Testing Annex 
OR some years the Washburn-Crosby 


K 

flour mills kept going in their labora 
tory a miniature mill with a capacity of 
| about one barrel a day. In this little mill 


| were ground samples of the wheat that 
was offered. The idea proved good; so 


good and profitable, in fact, that the com 

pany has erected a six-story building to | 
hold an experimental mill of a capacity 

of six hundred barrels a day. With this 
extension of room, the idea of the experi 

mental plant was extended. 


“If an inventor brings to us a new ma 
chine,” the mill manager explains, “which 
apparently has good points—one that may 


— us to produce a better grade of flour. 
ve give it a trial in the new experimental 
| mill We test the device in every possible 
| way, and if we adopt it you may be 
that it worth while. Meanwhile, 
main plant, which must turn out an 
of thirty five thousand barrels a 
grinding on We must know 
that a new process or part 
it out of the experimental 
The testing mill 
business the 


sure 
is oul 
ave! 
day, 
abso 


j age 
lutely good 
hefore 

|} mill. 
| the 


| 
| 1s 
} comes 

makes 


wheat 


also 


right 


large1 
of 
ind quicker.” 


choosing 
| ¢ islel 

Finding out for 
of the 


yourself is the plain de 
Minneapolis millers’ en 
| terprise It is a habit that is 
ing. Makers of and growers of 
| grain not primarily interested in build 
ling the most effective machines or raising 
| he best grain. Whatever they can sell at 
good profit s then It is properly 
user of linery and 

to find out 


s¢ ript on 
vood orow 
machinery 


satishii 
the 


irm 


the business of mac] 


buve1 ot tT 


best 


products 
is 
30 


constantly decreasing number of a slower, 
less profitable model. One of the engi- 
neer’s problems has been to force the 


.pon the mill owners. | 











FIVE CENTS 


THE OUNCE 
AND IN 


MINT COVERED 


PACKETS 


Chielets 


id O76 6 Ob 
DELIGHTFUL 


JUST RIGHT AFTER DINNER 
Try Them! 


packet. 


If you can’t buy Chiclets in your neich- 
borhood send us ten cents for a sample 
Any jobber willsupplystorekeepers with Chiclets. 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. 8S. A., and Toronto, Canada 








Will you spend 9.4c to 
file 100 letters at your 





finger-tips for 100 years? 


An investment of $11.90 in a “Sectionet’’ Vertical File 
puts your correspondence—up to 4,000 letters and papers 
—at your instant command. 

Holds the average one year’s correspondence. 

After that 9.4c per 100 letters or papers keeps them in 
the same logical order and in ten seconds puts the letters 
from any one man on your desk. 

This simple “Sectionet” Vertical File classifies and 
arranges all your letters, receipts, invoices and papers as 
no other machine ever did. 

No lost time, no torn indexes, no copy book to fuss with, 
no stuffing the file or blind hunts for letters. Cheaper 
than flat files of equal capacity. 
consisting of 3 
tions--vertical file, 
top, sanitary base. 


The picture shows e sec- 

the convenien e 

of this stack of 
Complete with folders, indexes, and full instructions. 
Shipped freight prepaid (within freight limits) where 

we have no agency, and fully guaranteed. In agency 

towns, delivered and set up ready for use. 
It’s not too much to say that “Sectionets” 

are invaluable to the ‘‘minute”’ man of today. 








Free book on request showing many 
other stacks for heipi gy to do 


a better day’s Don’t 


SHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 
Chicago New York Washington 


work, jelay 





























The Cleverest Sporting 
Encyclopedia ever 
Published 














Free on request. 


Compiled by one of our foremost sporting editors. Sent 
The book is also a guide for good dressers, 
FASHION-CLOTHES of the day. If 


illustrating the 
you want to look 


wear FADCLOTHES. 
Four Sporting POSTERS 


FOOTBALL, BOXING, SWIM- 


(Size 14x22.) The work ot a well-known artist. Sent to you postpaid 
on receipt of 25 cents in stamps Ask us for name of nearest dealer. 
ROSENBERG BROS. & COMPANY 
Dept. C, St Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 


the Fadcl2&fher 


BOK" SPORTS 


N invaluable reference guide to athletes, nd HI 
all others interested in athletics. 
rately illustrated, showing athletes in action, and 
contains accurate records of every popular sport. 


It is elabo- 


strong, healthy and smartly dressed you’ ll 


In Handsome Colors 


MING and SKATING. 

















MONEY MEN AND baron 


Write today for our new big $3 2 






ishroom Co 
Mass 


onalSpawn &M 
Dept. 54 Boston 





WAT CLASS PINS 
and BADGES for COLLEGE 
welt SCHOOL, SOCIETY or LODGE 
Either st th any three letters or fig 
ures and or two « el, Sterling Silver, 


Silve r Plated, 106¢ ea. 





2he each, $2.50 a doz. ; . $1.00 

adoz. Special desig » Pins or Badges made for any 

School or Soci t low prices. Send design for estimate ( 

Cat g fre Rastian Bros. Co., 312 South Ave.. Rochester, NV. ¥ 





IN ANSWERING THESE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLEASE MENTION COLLIER 
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—feels so good and 
wears so well! 
Velvetrib Underwear has 
the winter warmth with- 
out the itchy, wooly “feel.” 
It is soft, luxurious and grate- 
ful to the skin. There is no 
underwear like it—-none so 
pleasant. None so durable. 
By actual test Ve/vetrib 
Underwear shows 80 to 100% 
more tensile strength than 
any other underwear of equal 


weight. That means double 
service. 


POWDER > 
THAT 
SHORTENS 
THE 


Velvetrib is Guaranteed— 
to give perfect service in every 
respect. If it irritates the skin, 
shrinks, rips, tears, unravels 
or loses shape, return the 


Velvetrib is practically a . 
gle ‘ * “. garment and get your money 
double fabric. It is made of eek wile ; 


two close knit interwoven lay- 
ers, one supporting the other. 
This gives Velvetrib Under- 
wear wear and warmth without 
coarseness of yarn or bulk- 
iness of fabric. 


Velvetrib Underwear 1s made 
of the specially prepared 
Egyptian yarn in medium and 
heavy weights. 

Velvetrib Separate Garments $1 








she f : Velvetrid Union Suits . . $2 
And Ve/lvetrid Underwear Ask your denier 00 show you Velodeis,. 1 
1S made up to “Oneita Knit” he doesn’t sell it—send us his name and we 


FE will mail you a catalogue telling you all about 
standard—with double lock- it anda sample of Velverib fabric. We will 


stitched seams and with tape-__ ‘ee that you are supplied. 


ing and reinforcing wherever ONEITA ‘em “ut aS 
stra} . 30 and other ‘“Oneita Knit” Underwear. 
the strain comes. sora 
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SPAUWULDING'S 


eset meateasy| FETHER-LYTE 


TRADE MARK 


Just sprinkle the wet brush and 
work up the lather on the face. 


SOFTENING, SOOTHING, 


SANITARY 


The quickest and cleanest way of 
making a lather as lasting and de- 
lightful as that made by our famous 
‘shaving stick. 

MORE HYGIENIC 


Because no soap that touches brush or skin is used 
again. Chemists’ analyses prove that it is not only 
antiseptic but germicidal. 


MORE ECONOMICAL 


Because there is no waste. The last particle of 
powder is as convenient to use as the first. 150 
to 200 shaves in every can if used properly. 


QUICKER 
Simplifies shaving by eliminating 
the necessity of rubbing soap on 
face or making lather in cup. 


VENTILATED 


= SHOE TREES 


STRENGTH OF WOODEN TREES 
WITH ONLY “4 THEIR WEIGHT 


















Shoe Trees Increase the 
Wear Value of Shoes 


IGHTNESS- VENTILATION 
and ADJUSTMENT are the 

three most important features in a 
shoe tree. Spaulding’s Fether-Lyte 
Ventilated Shoe Trees embody these 
points. They are made from a spe- 
cially prepared fibre. They give max- 
imum strength and durability, yet have 
only 4 the weight of wooden trees. 
Thissaving in weightmeans easy hand- 
ling and great convenience if travelling. 
SPAULDING’S FETHER- 
LYTE VENTILATED SHOE 
TREES are hollow in construction, 
causing all moisture in the shoe to 








evaporate by air circulation. 
SPAULDING’S FETHER- 
LYTE VENTILATED SHOE 
TREES have a very simple adjust- 
ment—the entire operation is but the 
work of a second—the pressure of If by chance your dealer doesn’t have 
the thumb. them, ask him to get them for you. If he 
You will save the price of these trees on will not, send for our booklet showing 
the added life they will give your shoes. styles and giving instructions how to order 


Try a pair. Price $1 direct from us 


J. SPAULDING & SONS CO., A Street, Rochester, N. H. 


Trial size sent for 4 cents 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. W, 55 John Street 
New York 


ERING THESE ADVERTISEMEN PLEASI MENTION ¢ LLIER'S 


Only life itself 


can compare with 
the Victrola 


It is the newest and 
greatest of all musical in- 
struments. It marks the 
highest point of per- 


fection ever reached 





in any musical in- 

strument. Second only in 
importance 
to the in- 
vention of the Victor itself. 





A new style Victrola 
Victrola XII, $125 


The sounding-board construction 
within the instrument (an exclusive and 
patented /ictro/a feature) reflects and am- 
plifies the tone-waves 
with wonderful effect. 


See and hear the /7ctro/a at the 


nearest Victor dealer's. 


Write for complete catalogue ot 


Victrolas and over 3000 Victor Records. 


3 _ — Victor Talking Machine Co. — 
Victrola XVI Camden, N. J., U.S. A. c | i a 
Circassian walnut, $250 erliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors HIS MASTERS VOICE 
2 etd $200 \ REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Juartered oak, 


results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 





New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 





